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iI’S AMERICAN TO SHARE 








When great, grim sections of the world are famished, 
our America is more than willing to share its food 


with them. 

By that sharing—by helping to restore health and 
strength and hope to a war-stunned world— American 
people are doing their share in paving the peaceways 
of the future. 

Meanwhile. we Americans will still have wholesome, 
nourishing food — perhaps in less variety than we are used 


to. but in more-than-adequate quantities. For this, 


a large share of the credit belongs to the baking 
industry. which has carried on magnificently in a 


° e > a 
spite of manpower and ingredient shortages. 


It is an industry we of Pillsbury 


are proud indeed to serve. 








PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Member: 
Salina Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Grain Exchange 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nat’l Assn. 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, 


MILLING WHEAT MAP 


July 11, 1945 


ee 


Figures used in map taken from a 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Ass’n. 
map with data furnished by U.S.D.A. 
and Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, June 23, 1944. 


KANSAS 


This map indicates the percentage of wheat of good, 
acceptable varieties raised in the portion of Kan- 
sas where Eberhardt & Simpson originates wheat. 


@ Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co. originates its wheat 
from the area indicated above. Black dots indicate loca- 
tion of our own country elevators. 
in the counties is the amount of good, acceptable milling 
and baking wheats indicated in a government survey 
reported June 23, 1944. Very little change has been 


made since that date. 


Percentage shown 





This proves that our territory grows the approved 
Milling and baking tests substantiate this. 
We haye no terminal elevator. All the wheat we sell 
is strictly country run virgin wheat. We sell on Kansas 
Official Grades and Destination Good Mill Weights. 


varieties. 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched | 





Minnesota Girt Frour 


with Vitamins 
and lron 


aria ts long on quality! | 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Pau! 
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always something new 


New ideas, new materials, new methods. The U. S. A. moves ever 
forward because American business and American consumers are 
always on the alert for “something new.” Whether it’s new cars, 


new homes, new products, or new bags. 


That’s why, during our 60 business years, Percy Kent has made it 
a basic policy to look ahead in your interest ...to keep you supplied 


with “always something new” in bags for packaging your flours 





and feed products. 


Among the many Percy Kent innovations resulting from this policy 
are sales-building bag designs—improved printing methods includ- 
ing perfected wash-out inks—and outstanding new bag materials, 


such as Ken-Stripes, Ken-Prints, and Tint-Sax. 
KANSAS CITY 


Jy, SPECIALISTS IN COTTON BAGS SINCE 1885 wHwo 
Von: Y KENT BAG COMPANY, IM,“ . 


CHICAGO 








OKLAHOMA CITY 
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TECHNOLOGY AND THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


* as * * 


* * * 


* * * 


* 


* * * 


By Harold Vagthborg,. President. Midwest Research Institute, Kansas City. Mo. 


HROUGH recent years we have 

i seen the milling industry de- 
velop from an art to an indus- 

try making greater and greater use 
of science. It must be admitted that 
similarly with all of the older in- 
dustries, the transition is taking 
place very slowly. There still ex- 


ists too generally a resistance to the 
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trying of scientific approaches to its 
problems. There are, of course, nu- 
merous exceptions to this statement 
as evidenced by the increasing num- 
ber of companies which are expand- 
ing their research appropriations at 
an accelerated rate. These research 
appropriations are being made sole- 
ly for the reason that previous re- 


search appropriations have paid divi- 
dends. 

There is yet a long way to go. 
Not enough companies in the indus- 
try are taking advantage of our ad- 
vancing technology and the use to 
which it can be put in improving 
quality and reducing costs. The in- 
dustry in general has not yet rec- 
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ognized its opportunities through re. 
search as have other more competj- 
tive industries. 

Due to war conditions exact fig. 
ures are not known, but in the years 
1939-40 compiled figures for various 
American industries indicated that 
the chemical industry was spending 
from 4 to 5% of its gross national] 
income on research with many ip. 
dustries spending approximately 2% 
The milling industry is not compara. 
ble. 

The problem science has in th 
future is not one of trying to con. 
vince industry to do research, but 
rather the problem of getting suf. 


ficient manpower to meet the de. 
mands for research. Those compa- 
nies which are fortunate in _ being 
able to secure adequate researct 
facilities, either within their own or. 
ganization or elsewhere, will mov 
ahead with the advancing technol- 
ogy of American industry. Thos 
who do not, are destined to dro; 


by the wayside as was the case with 
over three fourths of the automobile 
producers 25 or so years ago. 
The research problems of the mill- 
ing industry are exceedingly diffi- 
cult as compared with those of most 
other industries. This industry deals 
with a very highly complex 
stance, one that not only has physi- 
cal and chemical characteristics 
one that is rarely at equilibrium. It 
is almost a living substance, chang- 
characteristics from day t 


ing in 
day. Involving a suitable food fi 
mankind, it is also a food for a 


types of insects and thereby is cre- 
ated a number of problems not in 
herent in some of the other ii 
dustries. 

However, regardless of how co! 
plex nature has made these _prob- 
lems, science has always maintain¢ 
there is an answer for everyi! 
if we can but find it. Great pa- 
tience is necessary in many Cases 
and some of the problems are s 
big that the cost of handlin; 
any one company is entirely out 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Mr. Vagtborg, a widely known en 
gineer and chemist, has shown 
ticular ability in the management 
and direction of industrial resea 
It has been his contention that co- 
operation among a group of Ire 
searchers, with proper co-ordinat 
accomplishes more in many inst 
than the work of a single so-c 
genius on a similar project. 
Kansas City Mr. Vagtborg has te 
ceived the full co-operation of bus'- 
ness men and the research institute 
is expanding so rapidly that it has 
exceeded the plans of those who 
started it. It is one of the very few 
similar research organizations in th 
United States. 

The research director received his 
bachelor of science degree from thé 
University of Illinois and his mas: 
ter of science degree from the At 
mour Institute of Technology. Be. 
fore he joined the Midwest Research 
Institute, Mr. Vagtborg was directo 
of the Armour Research Foundatio! 
in Chicago for eight years. 

The accompanying article 
prepared for the “Convention }y 
Mail” of the Association of Opet« 
tive Millers. 
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BAKERY BREAD 









By concentrating on your particular bakery 
needs, by milling exclusively for you and 
other quality bakers, this mill provides 
MOSES BEST short patent bakery flour for 


you as a single purpose flour. 


The result always is: maximum loaf quality; 


minimum bakeshop worry; satisfied bakers. 


3,000 CWTS DAILY CAPACITY 





‘}GREAT BEND MILLING COMPANY 





SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 90 WEST 9TH STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Mills and Elevator at Great Bend, Kansas 











“We have contributed 


American Bakers’ 














ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 



















LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 N. Clark Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
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proportion to the opportunity of re- 
covery through increased profits ac- 
crued by having the problem solved. 
For this reason there are many prob- 
lems that can best be solved through 
group approach. These are the prob- 
lems that are common to the entire 
industry and can be separated from 
those that give competitive advan- 
tage between companies within the 
industry. 

The opportunities for the indus- 
try through research are unlimited. 
They begin with the seed and go 
through the many steps to the final 
product. Agricultural Experiment 
Stations have been gradually ex- 
panding their operations through the 
years, and the increased knowledge 
of grain types and characteristics 
that has been developed represents 
a great contribution to all. But 
there is much more to be done and 
it behooves the milling industry in 
general to lend every support it can 
to this strictly agricultural phase 
of the industry. 

We are going to observe in the 
coming years the development of 
drastic new planting and harvesting 
machinery. Likewise, ideas now in 
the talking stage, such as mechani- 
cal grain drying, are going to de- 
velop into realities, whether the dry- 
ing is done on the farm, in transit, 
or just prior to final storage. 

Our increased knowledge of in- 
secticides gained during the war will 
be very helpful in this major prob- 
lem of the industry. Many of us 
may think that in remedial measures 
in this, as well as other cases, we 
reach perfection or near to it, but 
such is not the case, because im- 
proved methods at lower costs are 
invariably in the offing. Those who 
are first to discover them are the 
first to benefit from them. 

There is much that can be done 
in the development and improvement 
of methods that will indicate baking 
quality of wheat. Likewise, no mat- 
ter how far we progress, there will 
always be more economical methods 
for vitamin enrichment in flour, more 
complete fortification, and new anti- 
oxidants for preservation of vitamin 
flour. 

The physical and chemical reac- 
tions of flour during storage are 
not understood. Witness the many 
theories propounded in this regard 
as well as the great variances of the 
storage periods provided in our vari- 
ous plants. If we really knew what 
caused the changes we could cer- 
tainly better develop an artificial 
and quick method, possibly of min- 
utes, of reaching the desired stage. 

The corn refining industry is out- 
standing in what it has been able 
to do with corn. A chart of the 
profitable products and by-products 
from the corn kernel will serve as a 
model to indicate the opportunities 
in connection with other grains. With 
respect to wheat particularly there 
are certainly great opportunities for 
better utilization of wheat offal. In 
the first place there has been too 
little attention to the processing of 
this material for chemicals, and we 
cannot even be sure we are making 
most efficient utilization of it as feed. 
Many feel in connection with wheat 
offal that here certainly is a case 
where we are selling “too much for 
too little.” Speaking of foods, there 


are undoubtedly numerous new ones 
that we could consider, not only forms 


that are of a more palatable nature 
but forms that will bring greater va- 


riety to our menu. The industry can 


well ask itself if it has done every- 
thing possible to simplify the house- 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent SWiGill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 




















“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON | 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts ac FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. ¥ 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS | 











A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIBR, IND. NORFOLK, V 3 























foes WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
We will be glad to get your quotations 
| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


| Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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What <2YOUR Graud Yame Worth? 











| Regardless of what your brand name may be gation to ‘‘keep brand names blazing”’ in every 
worth to you, it has a far greater value to ad, on every package, at every point of sale. 

America—and to all the world—because of Chase designers stand ready to counsel with 
‘J the system of free enterprise it symbolizes. you that your name may stand out in bril- 
+. Thru brand names, manufacturers are urged liant display on every bagged product you 
“ to produce something better than their neigh- pack. Write today for full information about 
| bors. They are rewarded for daring torise above Chase designing service. Just send a note on 
od mediocrity. Brand names build consumer your letterhead to your nearest Chase office. 
D preference, fame and fortune. It is your obli- No obligation, of course. 


Let Chore Keep Your Grand Name Clazing ! 
CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 










a e 
q (cast to Gsast Bag Seortee — Boise + DALLAS * TOLEDO © DENVER * DETROIT * MEMPHIS * BUFFALO 


ST. LOUIS e NEW YORK ° CLEVELAND e MILWAUKEE e PITTSBURGH e KANSAS CITY e MINNEAPOLIS 7 GOSHEN, IND. 





PHILADELPHIA e NEW ORLEANS e@ ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY #© OKLAHOMA CITY e PORTLAND, ORE, e REIDSVILLE, N. C 











HARLINGEN, TEXAS @ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ®@ HUTCHINSON. KAN. 








Product Contr 





@ The uniform quality and dependable baking 
performance of all Pikes Peak Bakery Flours 
are a result of continuous supervision of labora- 
tory control, careful wheat selection, master 
milling, research, and test baking. The practical 
proof of these production standards and rigid 
product control is the definite economy and 
smooth efficiency of Pikes Peak Bakery Flours 
with today’s changing formulas and strenuous 


baking operations. 


THE COLORADO MILLING §& ELEVATOR COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, DENVER, COLORADO 


1885 1945 


Years 
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Strike Curtails Minneapolis Output 





MILLS’ WHEAT SUPPLIES HIT 


BY GRAIN WEIGHERS’ DISPUTE 


Slim Hope of Federal Interv ention Only Likely Solution 


of 40-Hour Week W 





Plants Already 


Closed—Others Expected to Stop This Week 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A_ substantial 
drop in Minneapolis flour output is 
expecicd as the state grain weighers'’ 
strike enters its second week with 
dim prospects for the settlement 


of the issues which have brought an 
embargo on grain shipments to the 
mark and stopped unloading of 


grain into elevators and mills, ex- 
cept for a few feed plants which do 
not use state weights. 

One flour mill was forced to close 
late last week for lack of wheat and 
ore were shut down early this 


two n 
week. Others expected to run out of 
grain within a few days, and the 
prospect is for at least a 50% shut- 
down by the end of this week if the 
pres¢ situation continues. Three 
plants have enough wheat of some 
kind to run into next week, but only 
certain grades are available and even 
millers who have wheat will be able 


to fill only part of their orders. 

The strike may have more lasting 
effects also if the tie-up persists to 
a point where millers’ wheat stocks 
are fully depleted. It will then be 
necessary to build up a reserve again 


before operations can be resumed. 
Since the boxcar shortage of last 
spring, mills have been heavily de- 


pendent on current receipts of wheat. 

Minneapolis daily capacity amounts 
to 53,560 sacks and mills have been 
running at close to full time, rate 
of operations last week averaging 
91% of capacity. 

Mills outside the 
Paul area are not 
controversy, since the Minneapolis 
unit of the state weighers’ union is 
the only one on strike at the present 
time. 

Basically, the strike issue is the 
AFL 40-hour week vs. a 44-hour week 
legislated for state employees. 


Minneapolis-St. 
affected by the 


Federal Intervention 
Apparently the slim hope for an 


early settlement lies in federal inter- 
vention in the strike, since most of 
the threatened mills have govern- 
ment flour orders on their books 
Which will be delayed by mill closing. 
While the quartermaster corps is 
apprehensive of the effects of a com- 
plete shutdown at Minneapolis, yet 
the fact that the strikers are state 
employees creates an issue decidedly 
different from that usually present 
In strikes where war goods procure- 
ment is involved. For that reason, 
Some reliable observers expect no 
federal action in the matter in its 


present stage. 

Concern of the quartermaster corps 
Was reported by Maj. William 
Moiselle, labor officer of the seventh 
Service command, who met with Gov- 
ernor ‘hye and union officials. Mem- 
bers of the state railroad and ware- 
house commission, which employs the 
87 weizhers who are striking in pro- 
test against an increase in their 
Work week from 40 to 44 hours, es- 
tablished by an act of the recent 
State legislature, said there has been 


no answer to the request for federal 
intervention. 

While state weights are required 
by law only where grain moves 
through a public elevator and ware- 
house receipts are issued, there is no 
inclination among millers to seek 
from shippers the acceptance of mill- 
ers’ private weights. While it might 
be possible to operate with private 
weights, millers are not asking their 
employees to unload cars, feeling that 
such action might lead to a strike 
among mill workers, or at least a 
refusal to weigh the grain. The 
weighers on strike have been offered 
the support of the mill workers’ or- 
ganization, American Federation of 
Grain Processors, 19152, AFL. 


Many Complications 

That the strike may drag on for 
some time seems likely in view of 
the complications. The state rail- 
road and warehouse commission has 
taken the stand that the state legis- 
lature fixed the 44-hour week for 
weighers and the commission must 
follow it. Although the commission 





under civil service regulations can 
discharge the weighers after three 
days’ consecutive absence, no solu- 
tion is to be found by such action 
since any effort to force the issue in 
such a manner would likely lead to a 
general mill walkout eventually. 

Governor Thye has rejected pleas 
for a special legislative session to 
consider the weighers’ hours and 
some other matters of importance on 
the ground that the issues were all 
considered by the session that ended 
last April and no different result 
could be expected now. 

A strike was threatened last year 
and, through a compromise, a tem- 
porary 40-hour week was established 
by the governor with the extra cost 
paid out of his contingent fund pend- 
ing the 1945 legislative session. The 
legislature took the position that the 
weighers were well paid compared to 
other state employees, but passed a 
law establishing a 44-hour week with 
time off up to 48 hours and time and 
a half for more than 48 hours. Un- 
der the governor’s compromise the 
work week had been 40 hours with 
overtime pay rates thereafter. 


Wheat on Track 

Meanwhile millers are concerned 
over the cars of wheat they have on 
track awaiting unloading. The As- 
sociation of American Railroads em- 
bargoed grain shipments to the mar- 
ket July 3, except under authoriza- 
tion of the Minneapolis permit com- 
mittee. Permits are being issued to 


(Continued on page 33.) 





Supply Overestimated, Further 
Fat Use Reduction Expected 


Washington, D. C.—Reports from authoritative sources indicate that the 
government has seriously overestimated available supplies of fats and oils, 
making it apparent to rationing officials of the Office of Price Administration 


that fat allotments to the baking industry 
present level of 70% of the 1942 base use. 
fat situation reflects a 55% use rate instead of the present 70%. 


cannot be maintained at the 
These reports state that the 
However, 


government officials may decide to gamble for the balance of this quarter 
before making further reductions in the baking industry’s base allotment. 
In the meantime it may be necessary for OPA to increase the ration point 
requirements for all users of fats and oils before the third quarter expires 
in order to conserve supplies and permit equitable distribution. 


Foreign Orders for 
Soy Meal and Flour 
Hit Home Markets 


Washington, D. C.—Substantial 
government commitments to ship soy 
flour and soy meal to England and 
Hawaii for bread and feed uses are 
causing grave concern in the feed 
industry, which is finding difficulty in 
obtaining feed ingredients. Accord- 
ing to government officials, there was 
no choice but to permit the export 
of these products. 

At the same time it was learned 
that there will be no allocation pro- 
gram for vegetable protein meals 
among domestic users. While it might 
be desirable to institute an allocation 
control at this time, and until the 
new corn crop is made, it is felt that 
with transportation conditions acute- 
ly critical and likely to remain so 
until at least mid-September, no al- 
location control could work. That 
same condition rules out the possi- 
bility of a feed wheat program until 
that time. 

Government commitments for soy 
flour involve 6,000,000 Ibs of full fat 
and 2,000,000 lbs of the low fat va- 
riety to be used in bread making in 
England. In addition, the Nether- 
lands government will take 22,000,- 
000 Ibs of low fat soy. Soy meal will 
be shipped to Hawaii at the rate of 
630 tons per month for August and 
September, with indications that this 
source may require additional soy 
meal for the fourth quarter. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFF. 


RUSSELL-MILLER PLANT 
AT DICKINSON, N. D., BURNS 


Dickinson, N. D.—The mill and ele- 
vator of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., at Dickinson, N. D., burned July 
6. The mill, which formerly had 
a potential capacity of 1,600 sacks 
daily, was partially dismantled and 
had been idle for a number of years. 
The elevator, however, was in regu- 
lar use but was empty at time of 
fire. Loss was total. 





Double Buying Period Boosts Army’s 
June Flour Orders to 11,083,358 Sacks 


Chicago, Ill.—Setting a new month- 
ly record, the army quartermaster 
corps bought 11,083,358 sacks of all 
types of flour in June, according to 
an announcement by Harvey Owens, 
consultant on flour purchases, Chica- 
go QM Depot. This amount repre- 
sents buying of both the Chicago and 
California depots and includes flour 
for shipment in both July and Au- 
gust. The July shipment business 
was placed early in the month and 
that for August was bought in final 
week of June. 

Although all of the June army 
buying was not for one month’s de- 
livery, it is interesting to note that 
the June total comes close to repre- 
senting about 50% of a month’s flour 





mill grind even at the high levels 
of output in recent months. 

Because of the two-month period 
covered, the June purchases were far 
larger than those of any previous 
month. In May, the army bought 
6,164,838 sacks, largely for June ship- 
ment. In April, purchases were 5,- 
484,024 sacks. 

Since the beginning of 1945, army 
purchases of flour have totaled 35,- 
095,372 sacks, of which 12,363,152 
were bought in the first three months 
and 22,732,220 in the second quarter. 
If the predicted shift of much of the 
European relief feeding load from the 
army to UNRRA materializes as now 
scheduled, the army purchases in the 
second half of the year are likely 
to be smaller than in the past six 





months. However, the total still 
will be large, even without as much 


“green dot” purchasing. 
The army still has substantial 
prisoner of war feeding, as well as 


regular rations for the armed serv- 
ices, for which to provide, and no 
doubt civilian relief needs in the Pa- 
cific will expand as more territory 
is gained, particularly in view of the 
short cereal supplies in Australia 
this year. 

In the first six months of 1945, 
army flour purchases amounted to 
26.7% of the total regular flour milled 
in that period. During all of 1944, 
army purchases aggregated 19,558,- 
054 sacks, which represented 8.3% 
of the total of regular flour produced 
last year, 
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Broader Food Stamp Plan Proposed 





BETTER DIET, BIGGER MARKETS 


MIGHT CALL FOR $2,500,000,000 


Senators La Follette and Aiken Want Floor Under Nutri- 
tional Levels of Entire Nation—Low Prices for 
Consumer, High Prices for Farmer 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—To provide a 
steady and expanded market for agri- 
cultural commodities on the basis of 
minimum nutritional standards for 
American low income groups, Sena- 
tors Aiken and La Follette have in- 
troduced a bill in the Senate (S. 
1151), which would set up a food 
allotment program to be adminis- 
tered by the secretary of agriculture. 
Senator Aiken has analyzed and ex- 
plained it in a statement published 
on pages 20 and 21 of this issue. 

This program, which would be 
known as the national food allotment 
plan, has two major aims: (1) to 
maintain fair prices and incomes for 
farmers and adequate outlets for ag- 
ricultural products, and (2) to pro- 
mote full use of agricultural re- 
sources. 

Primarily the national food allot- 
ment plan would put a floor under 
levels of nutrition for the nation’s 
families. The sponsors of the bill 
say that “In this rich country with 
such great agricultural resources, ev- 
ery family, no matter how low its in- 
come, must have a chance to obtain 
at least a minimum adequate diet.” 

The minimum adequate diet level 
would be determined by a council on 
nutrition to be appointed by the sec- 
retary of agriculture. This council 
would be authorized to ascertain the 
scientific level necessary to keep an 
average person strong and healthy. 

Next, it would be the duty of the 
secretary of agriculture to deter- 
mine periodically the value of a low 
cost adequate diet at prevailing retail 
food prices. This cost on an annual 
basis would be known as the “food 
allotment.” 


The Buying Power 
Families in income groups unable 
to afford this low cost adequate diet 
level would receive supplemental buy- 
ing power in the form of food stamps 
equivalent to the food allotment level 
at a discount. The government would 


absorb or subsidize the difference be- 
tween the prevailing retail price and 
the price at which the food stamps 
were discounted to the low income 
families. 

Working on the theory that low 
income families spend only about 
50% of their income for food, the 
food allotment program provides for 
the sale of food stamps to low in- 
come families at not less than 25% 
of the face value of the stamp and 
shall be fixed so that the cost of 
the stamps required to purchase the 
basic food allotment shall not be 
more than 40% of the household in- 
come or 25% of the face value of 
the stamp, whichever is the greater. 

The secretary of agriculture is 
given considerable latitude in deter- 
mining the use of special stamps but 
limited to not more than 10% of the 
aggregate value of stamps issued in 
the preceding six-month period or 
estimated stamp distribution within 
the current period. The secretary 
may vary the value of these coupons 
—which may be free coupons—issued 
to households on basis of composi- 
tions of households or the incomes 
thereof, but subject to criteria used 
in fixing the face value of stamps 
sold. In this respect it is seen that 
this feature of the bill incorporates 
some aspects of the school lunch pro- 
gram which involves the distribution 
of surplus foods through the schools. 
This aspect cannot be underestimated 
when it is known that the govern- 
ment is now contemplating disposal 
of surplus kitchen and other food 
preparation equipment to schools co- 
operating with the school lunch pro- 
gram. 


The Favored Foods 


To appraise the effect of the pro- 
posed stamp program it is necessary 
to examine the foods involved in the 
determination of the basic food allot- 
ment. These are: milk or its equiva- 
lent in cheese or other milk products; 





OPA Extends Formula Feed Price 
Filing Period Another 30 Days 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of Price Administration plans to extend 
for 30 days extra the period for filing margins and base ingredient prices 


under MPR 585, the formula feed regulation. 


It is expected that a collation 


(bringing together the original order and subsequent amendments) will be 
issued incorporating the recent changes which were made through the first 


three amendments. 


The following official interpretation, pending the is- 


suance of the amendment legalizing the filing time, has been issued: 
“Amendment 4 to MPR 585, to be issued shortly, will extend time for 

filing margins and base ingredient prices to 90 days from the effective date 

of MPR 585 and will be embodied in a collation of the regulation which will 


also include amendments 1, 2 and 3.” 


The effective date of MPR 585 is May 19, which means an extension of 


the final filing date to Aug. 17. 











potatoes and sweet potatoes; dry 
beans and peas; tomatoes and citrus 
fruits; green or yellow vegetables; 
other vegetables; eggs; meat, poul- 
try and fish; flour and cereals; fats 
and oils and sugar and syrups. 

The secretary of agriculture is au- 
thorized to amend or change this 
list or the quantities of each when 
deemed necessary or when in the in- 
terest of special nutritional supple- 
ments by regions. Further, the sec- 
retary is permitted to order differen- 
tials between regions. 

In regard to the grain and cereal 
phase of the basic food allotment, 
the bill provides that these products 
be weighted on basis of 4 lbs 4 oz 
per person per week—enriched or 
whole grain. 

This aspect of the bill should pro- 
voke considerable thought in the 
grain, milling, baking and cereal in- 
dustries, as should the following 
statement by Senators La Follette 
and Aiken: ‘Had the program been 
in effect in 1942, for example, par- 
ticipating families probably would 
have bought 60% more tomatoes and 
citrus fruit, 30% more milk, meat, 
poultry and fish and _ substantially 


larger amounts of vegetables anq 
other fruits, eggs, potatoes and sweet 
potatoes. Purchases of other foods 
such as grains, fats and oils and sug. 
ar, would have remained about the 
same.” 

It is seen that this bill, if accepied 
will provide a source of keen competi- 
tion for baked goods by all the other 
foods which the bill would pronote 
and possibly accentuate the dectine 
in consumption of grain product; ip 
this country. Normally it has heen 
the custom in times of lowered na- 
tional income for consumers to ip. 
crease consumption of cereal pvod- 
ucts. It appears that one resul! of 
this bill would be to halt this natura] 
substitution and considerably reduce 
this market. 


Support for Prices 


While it cannot be learned how 
deeply the sponsors of this measure 
have studied its effects on present 
food habits, it is not believed ‘hat 
they have attempted to investigate 
this aspect too deeply. The bill is 
designed primarily to raise nutri- 
tional standards and provide steadily 


(Continued on page 35.) 





WPB Allocation of Bag Textiles 
to Be Put Into Operation Soon 


Washington, D. C.—The textile bag 
manufacturing industry will obtain 
its materials on the basis of an over- 
all industry allocation of yardage, as 
quickly as the War Production Board 
can prepare its program. The allo- 
cations to individual manufacturers 
will be determined by reports filed 
by them to WPB on Form 2842 and 
will be based on historical experience 
of the industry during the calendar 
years of 1943 and 1944. 


The allocation system, it is _ be- 
lieved, will take into account re- 
duced bag requirements which oc- 


curred during the feed shortage year 
of 1943. 

Bag manufacturers will be given 
AA-2X ratings to obtain their share 
of the general allocation and it is in- 
timated that if this rating level fails 
to procure apportioned material, an 
improved rating will be granted. 

The allocation to the textile bag 
industry will fall short of require- 
ments by as much as 15%, it is indi- 
cated by responsible government offi- 
cials. This shortage will have to be 
made up through re-use of bags and 
by the use of paper bags. 

The allocation program ultimately 
will work to the benefit of the bag 
industry and provide a steadier flow 
of bags to processors, government of- 
ficials in charge of the program be- 
lieve. At least, it is said, the alloca- 
tion plan reflects an accurate sur- 
vey of textile supplies and will pre- 
vent the draining off of bagging ma- 
terials which, it is suspected, have 
been diverted to shelf goods by com- 
petitive AA-2X rating holders. 

Bag companies will be allowed an 
advance quarter purchase of 50% of 
their allotted supply for the succeed- 
ing quarter, under the new WPB pro- 
gram. Bag manufacturers’  pur- 
chases for the third quarter will be 
charged against their allocations. 





Should the advance allotment of 
50% prove to be insufficient to keep 
bag plants in operation, the advance 
purchase may be increased to 75 or 
80% of the quarterly allotment, it 
was said. 

Allotments assigned to bag com- 
panies will not be in excess of avail- 
able production, according to WPB 
officials. Self-assigned ratings by 
the bag companies will be discarded 
as soon as the program is officially 
started and will be replaced by the 
AA-2X rating assigned by WPB 

WPB officials are of the opinion 
that the most practical solution to 
the printed or dress goods quandary 
apparently would be to limit the 
number of dress print bags permitted 
or to limit the yardage of printed 
cloth that may be cut up for bags 
Members of the New Textile Bag In- 
dustry Advisory Committee, at a re- 
cent meeting here, said that pricing 
policies of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration caused textile converters to 
finish grey goods with the result that 
many bag manufacturers were forced 
to take printed goods because oi the 
lack of grey goods. 

The containers division of \VPB 
was asked to recommend that the 
textile bag industry be placed om the 
Production Urgency List. 

Industry representatives on_ the 
committee suggested that militar) 
and other high ratings be screened 
and verified and efforts made to dis- 
tribute these orders among the seV- 
eral companies on an equitable basis 

The Second-hand Bag Industry A¢- 
visory Committee asked for clarifica- 
tion of certain ambiguous provisions 
of Conservation Order M-221 regard- 
ing conversion of cotton bags into 
other articles. WPB officials said 
that prompt action would be given 
this request so that the second-hand 
bag industry could channel all us 
able textile bags into needed re-use. 
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July 11, 1945 


HEART ATTACK FATAL 
TO CHARLES P. WALTON 


president of Capital Flour Mills, 
inc., Minneapolis, Dies on 
Way to Office 


Charles P. Walton, president of 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
suffered a heart attack and died on 
etear while on his way to his 


a st 
© office the morning of July 5. Mr. 
Walton was 73 years of age and, 
while not robust, had been at his of- 
P) fice every business day. 
" Mr. Walton came from a family 
a of millers. His grandfather had 
© operated a small stone mill in Eng- 
land and built a similar one when 
he moved to Canada. It was in this 
' mill that Mr. WalJton’s father learned 
i his trade. The latter was a good 
stone dresser and could assemble the 
Fren burr block. He had no use 
for the early roller process, after 
experimenting with porcelain rolls. 


Mr. Walton’s introduction to mill- 
ing was in the 125-bbl roller mill at 


Star Prairie, Minn., where he took 
in wheat from farmers in exchange 
for iv and feed. He also served 
as oiler, sweeper and packer, finally 
becoming the head miller in 1894. 
The following year he turned the job 
over to his brother, in order to take 
a 6-months’ business course, in Min- 
neapoiiS 

While attending business college, 
he spent each Saturday visiting the 
mills. He got acquainted with the 
late Charles Hoyt, then head miller 
in the Pillsbury “A”, and was given 
a job when he completed his school 
work. He finally became a machine 
tender in the “A” mill. 


In 1899, Mr. Walton went with the 


3aldwin mill at Graceville, Minn., 
as second miller, and a little later 
to Oakes, N. D., where, with his 
brother and a cousin, he bought a 
small mill. This business prospered 


and the capacity was increased to 
145 bbls daily. Later a unit of 300 
bbls was added for grinding durum. 
Mr. Walton enjoyed telling of his 
experiences at Oakes. Until the panic 
of 1907, they never hedged their 
semolina or flour sales. They had 
built profitable semolina trade in 
Finland and, until the fall of 1907, 
had made a profit of never less than 
30¢ bb This, he said, was possible 
they never paid more than 
doc bu for durum, regardless of mar- 
That was the year 
they began trading in durum futures 
at Duluth. The company had un- 
filled orders for 20,000 bbls, and, be- 
fore the contracts were filled, a heavy 
s sustained. This necessitated 
nization. 
In 1910, Mr. Walton went with the 
; Russell-Miller Milling Co., at Valley 
City, remaining with the company 
until 1919. For a few years, he was 
a manufacturers’ agent until, in 1924, 
phe took charge of the old Capital 
s City Milling & Grain Co., St. Paul. 
This company had suffered severe 
losses, but under Mr. Walton’s ad- 
minist ition it has been very success- 
ful, the name changed to present 
style and capacity increased to about 
3,800 sacks daily. 
He is survived by his widow and 
ason, Mark J., who is also connected 
With the Capital company. 


loss 
a reor 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SALES TAX BILL DIES 
Boston, Mass. Sales tax bills 
which were proposed in the Massa- 
chusetts state legislature and ap- 
peared for a time to be assured of 
Passage, died recently to the relief 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


rain Mark-Up Sift Begins 


The Late Charles P. Walton 


of retail bakers. The bills would 
have provided for a 2@3% tax on 
every retail sale, including food, and 
would have made the retailer re- 
sponsible for collections, cumber- 
some records and the expense of li- 
censes and bonds. Joining the re- 
tailers of Massachusetts in opposi- 
tion to the bills was a committee 
from the Boston Master Bakers As- 
sociation. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Average Protein 
Shows Increase 
at Wichita 


Wichita, Kansas.—A glimmer of 
hope in an otherwise difficult protein 
situation shone in Wichita when the 
first cars of wheat came into this 
market from the Santa Fe’s Engle- 
wood branch the day after the 
Fourth. The cars from Englewood, 
Ashland, Coldwater and Sitka, where 


the harvest commenced early last 
week, tested from 11.25 to 13%. 

It was the first consistently high 
protein wheat that has come to the 
Wichita market. Protein in the 
wheat from the immediate Wichita 
territory and from northern Okla- 
homa was running generally low, 
with some cars well below 10%. The 


average for the week up to Thurs- 
day was from 10.30 to 10.75%. 
Thursday, coming the day after the 
Fourth, brought the first big rush of 
cars at the Wichita Board of Trade. 
A. W. Gill, publicity chairman for the 
board, reported 864 cars for the day. 
Mr. Gill said that reports now tell 
of wheat being dumped on the ground 
at farms. Elevators are refusing to 
accept wheat in most instances. For 
that reason little wheat has been 
dumped on the ground at the tracks, 
but is dumped in the farm yards. 
At Medicine Lodge, quite a bit of 
wheat has been accepted for dump- 
ing on the ground beside the tracks. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
WHEEL CO. ESTABLISHED 
St. Louis, Mo.—The Hutton Wheel 
Corp. has been formed here to man- 
ufacture wheels and tires for hand 
trucks and rolling equipment. 
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OPA OFFICIALS AND TRADE MEMBERS 
DISCUSS MARGIN ABUSES AT CHICAGO 


—_—p>—— 
Critics of Integrated Business Phase of FPR 2 State Incentive 
Margins Defeat Original Intent by Draining Grain Supplies 
From Producing Regions—Further Study Planned 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of Feedstuffs 


Washington, D. C.—The meeting 
held last week in Chicago between 
Office of Price Administration price 
officials and members of the grain 
trade is seen as the first step in an 
effort to stamp out what the OPA 
contends represents abuses of the 
mark-up provisions in sales of grain. 

According to OPA officials, the 
trade admitted at the Chicago session 
that unnecessary taking of mark-ups 
is occurring, particularly in corn. 
These conditions occur when _ sup- 
plies of a commodity get in tight 
supply and press the ceilings. 

OPA officials conferred with repre- 
sentatives of the grain trade here 
this week to discover some way in 
which abuses of the application of 
mark-ups could be stopped. It was 
learned that the alleged abuses ap- 
pear to be occurring largely among 
farm co-operatives, which have been 
vigorously pushing cross-sales_be- 
tween merchandisers and others. Ac- 
cording to price attorneys at the 
OPA, such cross-sales for the pur- 
pose of obtaining mark-ups are clear- 
ly violations of FPR 2 and have been 
previously so classified by legal in- 
terpretation issued by the OPA. 

As a result of the meeting here, 
the OPA is considering the issuance 
of an amendment which will require 
all grain invoices to carry notations 
showing the persons obtaining or 
taking mark-ups. In this way it is 
seen that an element of persuasion 
will be added to the OPA order and 


may provide a basis for enforcement 
action when abuses are reported. The 
use of this information device will 
permit the flow of grain through nor- 
mal distribution channels, while at 
the same time discouraging overuse 
of mark-ups. 

In addition to a more complete 
study of these conditions, it is indi- 
cated that the OPA intends to ex- 
amine the integrated business sec- 
tion of FPR 2 to determine if some 
new system of mileage cannot be de- 
vised to clean out abuses that arise 
under the present order. 

What can be done to improve the 
working of the integrated business 
phase of FPR 2 is not clearly seen. 
The order originally was designed to 
promote the movement of grains 
from producing regions, but, accord- 
ing to present critics of the provision, 
the incentive margin to promote 
movement frequently acts to drain 
supplies out of the producing regions, 
particularly when grains are selling 
at ceiling prices. The most flagrant 
example of this inequity was found 
in Montana, but this has been cor- 
rected through an amendment to 
MPR 487, which took away the high- 
er margin to integrated operators 
on grain movements of more than 
1,000 miles. 

OPA price officials still insist that 
their efforts are exploratory and they 
have open minds on the problem. 
However, a thorough study will be 
made to find a remedy to conditions 
which bring into transactions addi- 
tional sellers who normally could 
not participate. 





Five-Month Flour Exports Total 
7,361,587 Sacks; Mostly Lend-Lease 


Washington, D. C.—Export ship- 
ments of wheat flour in the first five 
months of 1945 amounted to 7,361,- 
587 sacks, the Department of Com- 
merce has reported. Of this amount, 
5,833,157 sacks were milled wholly 
from domestic wheat and the re- 
maining 1,528,430 represents milling 
in bond. 

These figures include lend-lease 
shipments, but do not take into ac- 
count any army flour exports. Lend- 
lease business accounted for most of 
the flour exports in the first five 
months, the WFA shipments amount- 
ing to 6,019,865 sacks of the total 
in that period. 

The figures suggest that exports of 
flour are running at about the same 
rate as in 1944 when the year’s total 
was 16,916,251 cwts. In addition, 
there were 715,229 sacks of semolina 
exported in 1944. lLend-lease ex- 
ports in 1944 amounted to 5,596,702 
sacks of the total. 

In addition to the regular export 
business, there are also sizeable over- 
seas shipments made to noncontigu- 
ous territories of the United States. 
Except for Alaska, most of this trade 
is now in the hands of the War Food 


Administration. No figures for these 
shipments have been issued for 1945 
as yet by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

In 1944, direct trade shipments to 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico and Vir- 
gin Islands totaled around 80,360 
sacks. In addition, WFA shipped to 
these destinations a total of 1,530,207 
sacks. The 1943 shipments amounted 
to 91,324 sacks direct and 1,961,133 
sacks through WFA, a_ combined 
total that was considerably in excess 
of the pre-war level. 

Allowing for imported wheat fed- 
in in milling in bond, the net flour 
export figure for all destinations for 
1944 was 19,232,047 sacks. In 1943, 
the net figure was 15,817,101 sacks 
and in 1942 10,446,833. The 1942 
level was the low point in flour ex- 
ports in recent years. 

From January through May this 
year, 8,683,391 bus of wheat were 
shipped abroad, not including wheat 
exported by the army. The total 
included: 4,631,762 bus moved for 
lend-lease account. 

Corn was exported in the amount 
of 9,729,218 bus in the same period. 
Of the corn exported, 3,923,142 were 
credited to lend-lease. 
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War Takes Its Toll of Flour Mills 


in Great Britain and. on Continent 


GERMAN LOSSES SET 
AT 70% OF CAPACITY 


a 


All of Georg Plange Plants Wrecked; 
Brabender, Miag Machine 
Works Gone 


(By Cable from the London Office 
of The Northwestern Miller) 
London, Eng.—Approximately 70% 
of all flour milling capacity in Ger- 
many is destroyed, J. F. Lockwood, 
a director of Henry Simon, Ltd., es- 


timates after having made a tour 
of that country. 
Mr. Lockwood conducted the in- 


vestigation of continental mills and 
port facilities, at the invitation of the 
Supreme Headquarters of the Allied 
Expeditionary Forces, to determine 
the possibilities of mill restoration. 

Only the small country mills in 
isolated locations escaped destruc- 
tion, Mr. Lockwood reported. The 
mills in the industrial centers, es- 
pecially those along the Rhine River, 
which accounted for 70% of Ger- 
many’s flour production, are total 
wrecks, he said. 

All of the Georg Plange plants, 
formerly accounting for 17% of Ger- 


many’s total flour production, are 
wrecked. The Plange plant at Dus- 
seldorf was regarded as the finest 


and most modern mill in Germany. 
That plant previously had been re- 
ported as undamaged. 

One large mill at Bremen remains 
standing, but the river adjacent to 
the mill has not been cleared of 
mines. This prevents the mill’s oper- 
ation for several months until recla- 
mation crews can remove the mines. 

The Brabender works at Duisberg 
were completely destroyed and the 
Miag works at Brunswick received 
severe damage. These two organi- 
zations were the leading manufac- 
turers of flour milling machinery in 
Germany. 

Mr. Lockwood estimated that ap- 
proximately 15% of the milling ca- 
pacity of Belgium was destroyed 
during the course of the war, as com- 
pared with approximately 7% loss in 
France. The Vilgrain Flour Mills at 
Nancy, France, with a capacity of 
100 sacks per hour, was the largest 
single mill destroyed in that country. 
It was deliberately wrecked by the 
retreating German army Sept. 14, 
1944, 

Both Holland and Belgium have 
substantial surplus milling capacity, 
Mr. Lockwood said. In Luxembourg, 
14 out of 20 mills were damaged, 
but enough of that country’s capacity 
remains to care for its needs. While 
the city of Rotterdam was completely 
destroyed, intake plants still are 
available and are capable of handling 
a very large discharge of wheat. 
There are also a number of Rhine 
river barges available for use. 

At Amsterdam the main harbor is 
blocked but Holland is well equipped 
for handling bulk grain. 

Germany’s present roller milling 
capacity is less than that of Belgium, 
Mr. Lockwood estimates, and he pre- 
dicts that the German people will 
have to depend upon wholemeal bread 
for several years to come. 

A large number of displaced civil- 
ians and released prisoners of war 
were. left for the allies to care for 
and, to provide for these, the allies 











HOME FRONT GALLANTRY 


London, Eng.—Throughout all of 
the terrifying blitz raids on England 
by German bombers in the early days 
of the war, mill operatives demon- 
strated their gallantry. Two mill 
employees at Hull were awarded the 
British Empire Medal for gallant 
conduct during one of the raids. Em- 
ployees on another occasion labored 
through the night during a sustained 
attack at Cardiff when they unloaded 
a steamer carrying 4,000 tons of Aus- 
tralian wheat in bags and a quantity 
of much needed meat. The foreman 
of the crew expressed the determina- 
tion of his men when he shouted: 
“To hell with Hitler. Let’s get on 
with the work!” 


wanted to import wheat in bulk. The 
only available port, up until the time 
of complete German capitulation, was 
Antwerp which had never had very 
much storage capacity. The wheat 
was kept in barges for the most part 
and only one half of the storage 
capacity was useable. 

The Germans succeeded in sabotag- 
ing much of the grain-handling fa- 
cilities before surrender. The main 
harbor at Amsterdam was _ blocked 
by sunken ships. The Dutch people, 
however, dismantled many of the 
floating intake plants and hid them 
so that these plants may be used in 
handling grain. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THOMAS VAN BOSKERCK, 
FLOUR MAN, DIES AT 78 


New York, N. Y.—Thomas R. Van 
Boskerck, 78, head of George W. Van 
Boskerck & Son, New York flour 
merchants, died at his home in Plain- 
field, N. J., July 8, following a two 
months’ illness. 

Mr. Van Boskerck had been a 
member of the Produce Exchange 
for approximately 50 years, and had 
served on its board of managers for 
many terms. He was also a mem- 
ber of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors and owned the 
Middlesex Milling Co., a small mill in 
New Jersey. 

The business which he headed at 
the time of his death was founded 
by his father. 








The Late Thomas R. Van Boskerck 


BRITISH LOSE 13 
DURING *40 BLITZ 


Destruction Partially Offset by Re- 
commissioning Five Idle Mills 
Early in War 


London, Eng.—It is now disclosed 
that 13 flour mills were destroyed 
by enemy action in various parts of 
the United Kingdom during the years 
1940-44. 

The mills were as follows: 

By shelling—G. W. Chitty & Co., 
Ltd., Charlton Mills, Dover. 

By bombs and fire—J. W. French 
& Co., Ltd., Bow Flour Mills, Lon- 
Gon; Joseph Rank, Ltd., Premier 
Mills, London; Spillers, Ltd., Mil- 
lenium Mills, London; Hovis, Ltd., 
Trafford Park, Manchester; Paul 
Bros., Ltd., Homepride Mills, Birken- 
head; Joseph Rank, Ltd., Clarence 
Mills, Hull; Spillers, Ltd., Swan Mills, 
Hull; Samuel Smith, Ltd., Sheffield; 
Reckitt & Colman, Norwich; Joseph 
Rank, Ltd., Solent Mills, Southamp- 
ton; W. H. Yeatman & Sons, Ltd., 
Poole (Dorset); John Thompson & 
Sons, Ltd., Belfast. 

In addition a large number of flour 
mills, silos and mill premises were 
damaged by flying bombs, high ex- 
plosives and incendiary bombs, in- 
cluding 12 in London, 7 in Liverpool 
and district and 23 elsewhere. In 
London and district they were as 
follows: A. H. Allen & Co., Ltd., As- 
sociated London Flour Millers, Ltd., 
Charles Brown & Co., Ltd., Chelsea 
Flour Products, Ltd., Co-Operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd. (Silvertown), 
Hovis, Ltd., Mark Mayhew, Ltd., Mar- 


riage, Neave & Co., Ltd, McDoug- 
all’s, Ltd., H. W. Richards (Cray- 


ford), and J. & H. Robertson, Ltd. 
(Deptford). In Liverpool and dis- 
trict the damaged mills were: J. Ap- 
pleby & Son, Ltd., Buchanan’s Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Ed Hutchinson, Ltd., J. 
Rank, Ltd. (Birkenhead), Spillers, 
Ltd. (Birkenhead), Walmsley & 
Smith (Barrow), and W. O. & J. 
Wilson, Ltd. The large mill of J. 
Rank, Ltd., at Belfast, also suffered 
damage. 

A crashing Royal Air Force bomb- 
er was responsible for the first Brit- 
ish mill to be destroyed during the 
war. On the morning of June 13, 
1940, the bomber crashed into a mill 
at Felixtowe. Several of the work- 
men in the mill were killed by the 
crash, as well as the members of the 
bomber crew. 

Sporadic raids by night flying en- 
emy bombers continued to harass the 
British milling industry. The flour 
mills at Ramsgate received consider- 
able attention from these raiders, but 
not much damage was done. 

On the night of Sept. 2, 1940, the 
enemy made an extensive raid on 
Swansea. The raid started at 8:30 
o’clock in the evening and did not let 
up until 3:30 o’clock the next morn- 
ing. This original attack was re- 
peated several times during which 
hundreds of fire bombs and at least 
600 high explosive charges were 
dropped. 

The loss of about 300 sacks hourly 
flour production was sustained during 
a raid which began Sept. 7, 1940, 
when a group of enemy bombers 
swept up the Thames Estuary and 
showered warehouses with fire bombs. 
At Victoria Docks, three large mills 








were hit and two of them were total. 


ly destroyed about a month later 
The mills at Merseyside sustained 
considerable damage on the night 
of March 12-13, 1941, when a mij] 
on the Cheshire side of the Mersey 
River was completely destroyed 
About 8,000 sacks of flour and some 
6,000 tons of grain were also de. 
stroyed in a raid on the port of Hu)| 
when a mill sustained direct hits 
To replace the lost milling cajac. 
ity, the British restarted five redun. 
dant mills that had been closed down 
The combined capacity of the five 
recommissioned mills was 110 sicks 
of 280 lbs each per hour. This pro. 
duction, coupled with the excess nian- 
ufacturing capacity of the country, 
made it possible to maintain a regu. 
lar and adequate output of flour 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXECUTIVE SHIFT AT 
HUBBARD MILLING C0. 








Harmer, Kimble, McGuire, Kelly 
Resign—C. B. MacLeod Is Pres- 
ident and General Manager 


Minneapolis, Minn.—An _ extensive 
change in the executive personne! of 
the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato 
Minn., was announced on July 1 

Resignations included those of H 
R. Harmer, president; P. L. Kimbk 
vice president and general manager 
C. Graham McGuire, sales manager 
of the flour division; H. W. Kelly, 
secretary; H. B. Winchester, sales 
manager of the commercial feed divi- 
sion, and E. T. Cashman, manager 
of the dealer mixer service depart- 
ment. 

Elected president and general man- 
ager of the company was C. B. Mac- 
Leod, who resigned Jan. 1 as sales 
manager for the Big Jo division of 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. Prior to the purchase of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. by 
International Milling Co. in 1943, Mr 
MacLeod was vice president and sales 
manager of that company, and pre- 
viously for a number of years was 
with the General Mills, Inc., organi- 
zation. 

Assisting Mr. MacLeod until per- 
manent appointments can be mad 
will be Clark L. Keator, formerly 
general sales manager for the central 
division of General Mills, Inc., and 
T. F. Yarger, formerly president of 


the Farm Service Stores of General 
Mills, Inc. 
J. W. Connell, comptroller, has 


also been named secretary-treasure! 

The Hubbard Milling Co. long has 
been prominent in the flour milling 
and feed manufacturing fields. It 
operates a flour mill having a daily 
capacity of 2,800 sacks, and feed 
manufacturing plants at Mankato 
and at Ambridge, Pa. In the feed 
field the company pioneered the con- 
centrate type of formula feeds, and 
its products have wide distribution 


Mr. Harmer had been with the 
Hubbard Milling Co. for 43 years 
and was named president in 193! 


when George M. Palmer, president 
and Frank E. Browder, vice pres: 
dent, died within a few hours of eacli 
other. Mr. Kimble also had _ bee! 
with the company for a long period 
of years. 
Controlling interest in the Hubbaré 
Milling Co. is owned by Ear! M 
Palmer, Chicago, and Mrs. 
Confer, Minneapolis. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE-~ 


FIRE DAMAGES GRAIN FIRM 


Chino, Cal.—A fire of unknown 0! 
gin occurred at the Chino Grain & 
Milling Co., June 22, causing col 
siderable damage. 


Ogden 
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July 1, 1945 


Government Orders 
for Overseas 
Shipment Awarded 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration, on July 5 and 6, 
awarded contracts on 78,000,000 Ibs 
of ieat flour for shipment from 
oast ports, largely for the ac- 


count of the United Nations Relief 
and [tehabilitation Administration. 

‘ following vendors participated: 
Gwinn Bros. & Co., Huntington, 
W 1, 960,000 Ibs at $3.70 f.o.b. 
Hur gton. 


W.auneta (Nebr.) Roller Mills, 60,- 
000 s at $3.07 f.o.b. mill. 

Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
100,000 Ibs at $3.34 f.o.b. Kan- 
sas y. 

M el Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
10 Ibs at $3.685 f.o.b. Fostoria. 
| » Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
2,500,000 lbs at $3.465 f.o.b. 


F * Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas ty, Mo., 2,400,000 lbs at $3.48 
fo. t. Louis from Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas 11; 2,000,000 Ibs at $3.36 f.o.b. 
City from Larned, Kansas, 

( nander-Larabee Milling Co., 
12,5 00 Ibs at $3.61 f.o.b. Buffalo 
000,000 Ibs at $3.36 f.0.b. Kan- 


R son Milling Co., Salina, Kan- 
1000 Ibs at $3.25 f.o.b. Kan- 


i r Lakes and Hudson Flour 
Mills, Ine., Geneva, N. Y., 1,000,000 
lbs $3.67 f.o.b. mill. 

S lard Milling Co., Chicago, 
3,000,000 Ibs at $3.39 f.0.b. Minneapo- 
lis 3,000,000 at $3.30 f.o.b. Kan- 


M y Milling Co., Omaha, Nebr., 
1,0 0 lbs at $3.35 f.o.b. mill. 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City o., 2,000,000 at $3.76 delivered 
York, $3.75 Philadelphia, $3.74 
re. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
y, 1,000,000 at $3.77 delivered 
York. 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 5,000,- 
t $3.47 f.0.b. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
100,000 Ibs at $3.35 f.o.b. St. 
Mo. 
V Rogalsky Milling Co., Mc- 
1, Kansas, 960,000 lbs at $3.35 
f.0.b insas City. 


Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., 1,000,000 Ibs at $3.34 f.o.b. Kan- 
Sas ( y 

Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Sal Kansas, 1,800,000 lbs at $3.30 
fio.b. Kansas City. 


The New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
Kansas, 1,000,000 lbs at 
o.b. Kansas City or $3.49 f.o.b. 


sas City 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., nver, Colo., 10,000,000 lbs at 
$3.66 delivered New York, $3.65 Phil- 
idelphia or $3.63 Baltimore. 

Minot (North Dakota) Flour Mill 
Co,, 000 Ibs at $3.10 f.o.b. mill. 

American Flours, Inc., Newton, 
Kansas, 1,000,000 lbs at $3.34 f.o.b. 
Kansas City. 

International Milling Co., Minne- 
= 2,500,000 lbs at $3.61 f.o.b. 
3uffalo 





“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DEATH OF MRS. FITZPATRICK 
Mrs. Mary E. FitzPatrick, mother 

of Lt. Col. Francis J. FitzPatrick, 
died July 8 at the Notre Dame De 
Sion, a convent in Kansas City, where 
She had lived for the last several 
years. Col. FitzPatrick, one of three 
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surviving sons, is vice president of 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

CHANGES JOBS 

Nashville, Tenn. — Charles’ C. 
Vaughan, superintendent of the Royal 
Flour Co. for the past 20 years, is 
now superintendent of the Cherokee 
Mills, Nashville. Both establishments 
are blending plants. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNRRA Buys More 
Wheat Flour 
as of July 9 


Washington, D. C.—In addition to 
the 78,000,000 Ibs taken for the ac- 
count of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration on 
July 5 and 6, the Department of 
Agriculture purchased approximately 





31,000,000 lbs of wheat flour for 
UNRRA as of July 9. 

The following vendors partici- 
pated: 


Houston (Texas) Milling Co.—15,- 
000,000 lbs at $3.49, delivered New 
Orleans and $3.45, Galveston, Hous- 
ton or Beaumont. 


Liberty Mills, San Antonio, Texas. 
—1,000,000 Ibs at $3.50 New Orleans; 
$3.53 Mobile, and $3.45 Galveston, 
Houston or Beaumont. 

Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston. 
—7,000,000 Ibs at $3.50 New Orleans; 
$3.53 Mobile and $3.45 Galveston, 
Houston and Beaumont. 


Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
Texas.—1,250,000 lbs at $3.53 New 
Orleans; $3.45 Galveston, Houston 
and Beaumont. 

American Flours, Inc., Newton, 
Kansas.—1,000,000 Ibs at $3.45 at 


all gulf ports. 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago.—Ship 
from Sherman, Texas, mill, 1,000,000 


Ibs at $3.45 New Orleans and Mo- 
bile; $3.43 Galveston, Houston and 
Beaumont. 


William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas.—2,000,000 lbs at $3.45 
at all gulf ports. 

Geary (Okla.) Milling & Elevator. 

160,000 lbs at $3.10 f.o.b. mill. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City.—1,000,000 Ibs at $3.45 Gal- 
veston or Houston. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, 
Okla.—2,000,000 Ibs at $3.53 Galves- 
ton, Houston and Beaumont. 





C. D. McKenzie Announces Rosters 
of Millers’ Federation Committees 


Several changes in the personnel 
of the various committees of the 
Millers National Federation have 
been announced by C. D. McKenzie, 
president of the organization. The 
complete rosters of the committees 
are printed elsewhere in this issue. 

The finance, small mills and post- 
war committees remain intact; others 
include one or two changes. The 
flour standards and definitions com- 
mittee, which was organized in 1938, 
has been discontinued, and future 
questions arising in this field will be 
handled by the technical committee. 

The only change in the list of chair- 
men is the retirement of Fred J. 
Lingham as head of the flour ceiling 


and subsidy committee after more 
than two years of service in that 
assignment. C. D. McKenzie will 
succeed Mr. Lingham in this post 


for the coming year. 

On the board of directors, E. J. 
Heseman, J. H. Kiolighan, J. J. Ko- 
varik and J. W. Ward are new mem- 
bers, taking the place of W. R. Mor- 
ris, W. W. G. Smart, Charles B. Stout 
and George P. Urban. 

On the executive committee Henry 
E. Kuehn and Charles Ritz will take 
the place of A. F. Anglemyer and 
W. C. Helm. 

W. R. Duerr and W. R. Parker 
have been named to the wheat-alcohol 
program committee to succeed G. S. 
Kennedy and Otto A. Knauss. 


New members of the millfeed com- 
mittee are L. A. Mennel, Jr., and W. H. 
Younger. The sales education com- 
mittee added three names: Ellis 
English, H. J. Patterson and Leslie 
Pritchitt. J. M. Waber will become 
a member of the durum committee. 

On the family flour committee, 
V. H. Engelhard, Jr., takes the place 
of C. T. Alexander and Adam Lilly. 
One member was added to the pan- 
cake committee, M. E. Neely. The 
grain committee shows two changes, 
with Jack P. Burrus and Harold F. 
Stock named to succeed Henry H. 
Cate and Mark N. Mennel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT GUESSES 
DISPLAY WIDE VARIATION 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The crop 
reporting service of the Santa Fe 
railroad in its end of June survey 
estimated the Oklahoma wheat pro- 
duction for this year would not ex- 
ceed 55,000,000 bus. Four days later, 
the state department of agriculture 
raised its previous estimate and fore- 
cast the total yield at 67,637,700 bus. 
This optimistic forecast is based upon 
the unexpectedly high yields in wes- 
tern and southwestern Oklahoma. 

Not only is the per-acre yield grati- 
fying, but there is an increased acre- 
age in that portion of the state. 











Grain Ban for Beverages Asked 


Washington, D. C.—Reliable but unofficial sources say that Clinton 
Anderson, secretary of agriculture, has sent to the War Production Board a 
recommendation that beverage distillers be prohibited from using any grain 
after the current beverage holiday. The recommendation also has been made, 
the same source reports, that industrial distillers be limited in their use of 
grain to an absolute minimum. With industrial alcohol stockpiles so heavy 
that an extension of the beverage holiday has been under consideration, the 
adoption of the Anderson recommendation would mean that beverage dis- 
tillers would have to shut down unless they could obtain some share of the 


industrial alcohol production. 


Government officials say that they will be unable to handle further in- 
dustrial alcohol receipts from the beverage distillers after Aug. 20. This 
condition is a direct consequence of the recent strike in rubber manufactur- 
ing areas with resulting pileup of synthetic rubber ingredients of all kinds. 
War Food Administration officials do not completely confirm this information 
from other sources but do say that it may be necessary to cut off the bever- 
age distillers from the industrial alcohol program by the end of September. 
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SHELLABARGER STOCK 
TO OPERATING GROUP 


Elmer W. Reed Continues as Vice 
President and General Manager 
of Kansas Firm 


Kansas City, Mo.—Purchase of the 
majority of the stock of Shellabar- 
ger’s, Inc., Salina, Kansas, by the 
active operating group of the com- 
pany was announced this week by 
the management. Elmer W. Reed 
continues as vice president and gen- 
eral manager, and operating policies 
of the company will be unchanged. 

Serving on the board of directors 
with Mr. Reed will be Joseph F. Por- 
ter, J. R. Cowden, Jess B. Smith and 
R. H. Sturtevant, all of Kansas City. 
The move brings about a closer re- 
lationship between the ownership and 
management of the company. A 





Elmer W. Reed 


prominent part of the Shellabarger 
stock control centers around the 
holdings of the late Fred Shella- 
barger, former head of the company, 
whose daughter is Mrs. Porter. 
The activity of the Shellabargers 
in the milling business dates back to 
revolutionary times when the family 
had a mill near Carlisle, Pa. In 
1859 the great grandson of the first 
Shellabarger miller moved to Deca- 
tur, Ill., to engage in the milling 
business, and in 1879 D. S. Shella- 
barger with a partner built a 1,000- 
sack buhr mill in Decatur, Il., and 
shortly had it converted to a roller 
mill, one of the first in the country. 
In 1881 he became financially inter- 
ested in some milling property in 
Salina, and in 1896 his son, F. D. 
Shellabarger, became its manager. 
The company became the _ Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co. in 1910. 
Properties of the Shellabarger 
company now consist of the parent 
mill at Salina and mills also at Junc- 
tion City and Clay Center, Kansas, 
with a total capacity of 7,100 sacks 
daily. It also owns and operates a 
commercial feed mill and a 2,000,000- 
bu elevator in Salina and has a line 
of 30 country elevators in the north- 
western section of Kansas. The 
board of directors represents men 
long identified with successful busi- 
ness ventures. Mr. Porter is a vice 
president of the Kansas City Power 
& Light Co., J. R. Cowden is head 
of Cowden Mfg. Co., Mr. Smith, who 
merely retains his original holdings 
in the concern, is president of the 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
and Mr. Sturtevant is vice president 
of Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
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CIVILIAN AND GOVERNMENT 


SALES TOTAL FAIRLY LARGE 


June Rush Extends Few Days Into July—Trade Covered 
60 to 120 Days—UNRRA Orders Placed— 
Mills Suffer Strike Effects 


Flour business last week was of 
fairly liberal volume, as mills con- 
tinued to record last minute orders 
from the late June pre-subsidy rush 
and entered further large commit- 
ments to the government. Most of 
the trade apparently covered its re- 
quirements for the next 
60 to 120 days in the 
previous week’s activity, 
but it was evident that 
some buyers still were 
interested even after the 
stronger market, which 
resulted from the re- 
duced subsidy. Augmenting the be- 
lated civilian demand were takings 
of approximately 1,100,000 sacks by 
the Department of Agriculture for 
the account of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. The UNRRA business was dis- 
tributed between spring, soft wheat 
and winter wheat mills, with the 
latter booking the most. Shipment 
is to be made from east coast ports. 





Spring Sales Drop 

Spring wheat mills booked a little 
additional new business last week, a 
carry-over from the previous week’s 
activity, but during the closing days 
of the period, inquiry just about 
ceased. Near-by trade needs are well 
covered and buyers now are sitting 
back to watch new crop conditions, 
both in the Southwest and the North- 
west. Mills generally have more busi- 
ness on their books than normally at 
this season of the year. Consequent- 
ly, they are not aggressive sellers and 
are holding prices tight against the 
ceiling. Last week’s bookings repre- 
sented about 89% of capacity, com- 


pared with 280% a week earlier and 
12% a year ago. Some Minneapolis 
mills were forced to shut down be- 
cause their grain supply was cut off 
by the strike of state grain weighers 
which has been in effect all week. 
Others will be forced down soon un- 
less the dispute is settled. 


Southwestern Sales 177% 

Sales of flour in the Southwest 
reached 177% of capacity, a combina- 
tion of government orders and a 
hangover of the brisk booking of the 
previous week. This compares with 
268% the previous week and 100% a 
year ago. Millers find a little diffi- 
culty in selling even some of the 
regular trade now as capacity seems 
saturated with government business 
and customary obligations. Although 
buyers are well booked, some few of 
them who are not completely covered 
are in the market, despite the ad- 
vance in prices since July 1. Clears 
continue strong and scarce. Export 
business is average. Millfeed is tight- 
er than ever, if that is possible, and 
running time is about the same as the 
previous week, considering the holi- 
day. 

Eastern Buyers Covered 

The activity of late June continued 
into the first week of July at Buf- 
falo. All mills now are crowded with 
orders, both civilian and government, 
and they are having difficulty in 
keeping up with deliveries, due to 
scarcity of cars and labor. New 
York business flattened out complete- 
ly after the subsidy reduction. The 
late June splurge covered buyers’ 
needs well into August and Septem- 
ber. Some mills are entirely with- 


——<>-—_________ 





Durum Millers’ Grain 


S wanly Woes 


Climaxed by Strike of Weighers 


Plagued by an inadequate market 
run of durum wheat for many weeks, 
Minneapolis durum mills were faced 
with additional difficulties last week 
when a strike of state grain weighers 
completely cut off the limited sup- 
ply. Some mills have been forced 
to shut down and others will be 
forced to cease operations in a few 
days unless the strike is_ settled. 
Loading and unloading of grain at 
terminal elevators where state 
weights are required is at a stand- 
still. 

Meanwhile, eastern macaroni mak- 
ers, as well as the army, are clamor- 
ing for deliveries of semolina pre- 
viously contracted. New inquiries con- 
tinue brisk, despite the fairly good 
volume booked prior to the July sub- 
sidy reduction, but with the grain 
situation as it is, mills do not wel- 
come new business. Very little 
durum is arriving for sale and the 
strike, of course, hampers open mar- 
ket trading. The recent arrivals of 
Canadian durum, brought in by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to relieve 
the tight supply situation, were said 
to be only a fraction of the volume 
needed to fill army contracts alone. 
Prices on durum remain at the ceil- 


ing for either spot or “to arrive” 
positions. 
Last week the army was in the 


market for more elbow macaroni and 
thin spaghetti, asking for 50% of 
July and August production for do- 
mestic and overseas use. It was 
understood, however, that the army 
export packing centers have proven 
unable to handle past volume and as 
a result, some stocks have been di- 
verted to civilian markets. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, July 7, were 


as follows: 

Duluth 
$1.76 
1.76 


Minneapolis 
0 eee $1.76 


Durum or be 
2 Durum or 
Durum or 
Durum or 
Durum or 
Red Durum 


1.66. ; 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller hy 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 


year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
Pi ee ee ere *141,140 74 
Previous week 193,829 92 
BO GOO: 664065 see aes 94,443 48 
Crop year 
production 
Stay Seely FT, 2968 vécnswiscscins 141,140 
Poy geo: A re rr 124,386 
*Eight companies, 


drawn from the market and others 
are holding asking prices at full 
ceilings. 

New sales dropped to the vanishing 
point at Boston when mills advanced 
asking prices to the ceiling on the 
reduced subsidy. The trade was quite 
well covered, however, on the late 
June rush. Buying interest lessened 
at Philadelphia also. Ceiling levels 
are asked by mills and buyers have 
again adopted a waiting attitude. 
The majority of buyers in the Pitts- 
burgh area covered requirements for 
90 to 120 days just prior to the July 
subsidy announcement and new busi- 
ness, therefore, dropped to low ebb. 
Flour prices are mostly at the ceil- 
ing, with some instances of 2@5c 
under reported. 

Chicago sales dropped off material- 
ly following the brief buying rush 
late in June. Bookings returned to 
routine character. Similar conditions 
are reported from Cleveland, where 
buyers generally booked their re- 
quirements for at least 60 days be- 
fore the July subsidy was announced. 
Withdrawals are reported to be very 
large, being especially impressive 
when it is considered that many bak- 
ers are temporarily closed and others 
are forced to curtail production be- 
cause of sugar and shortening scar- 
cities. Family flour business in the 
Cleveland area is said to be remark- 
ably active. St. Louis mills booked 
liberal amounts of flour late in June 
for prompt to 120 days’ shipment, 
but since the first of July sales have 
slackened. All plants have heavy 
commitments for both government 
and civilian account and are busy in 
filling these orders. 

Southeastern mills expressed some 
disappointment over the volume of 
pre-subsidy business, although a fair- 
ly good run of moderate sized book- 
ings was made for 90 to 120 days’ 
shipment. Most mills have _ their 
July production entirely sold. 

Few new bookings were made last 
week by Pacific Northwest mills. 
Buyers were liberal in their takings 
prior to July 1, but they have been 
indifferent since. Mills are concerned 
primarily with grinding operations, 
as they have full capacity booked for 
weeks ahead and many of them are 
running beyond their rated capacity 
in an effort to fill old orders. No 
new army, navy or lend-lease busi- 
ness was reported last week. 

Production 

Flour production decreased 349,000 
sacks last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,236,005 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,585,051 sacks in the 
preceding week and 2,611,192 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago with 64% of the 
mills reporting, the figure was 2,585,- 
802 sacks and three years ago 2,534,- 
708. All sections reported reductions 
in output, as follows: Northwest 129,- 
000 sacks, Southwest 115,000, Buffalo 
25,000, central and _ southeastern 
states 22,000, Pacific Northwest 56,- 
000. 





ST. LOUIS RECEIVES FIRST 
NEW CROP RED WHEAT 

St. Louis, Mo.—The first car of 
1945 crop wheat arrived here July 3. 
The grain graded No. 3 red winter, 
tough and garlicky, testing 56.5 Ibs 
bu and 14.4% moisture. Toberman 
Grain Co. received the new wheat 
and sold it to the Valier & Spies 
Milling Company at 4c over the July 
future. 
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FEED DEMAND URGENT; 
OFFERS VERY LIMITED 


~<— 
Liberal By-Product Outputs Booked 
Well Ahead—Formula Poultry, 
Animal Feeds Active 


Scarcity of open market offerings 
of the principal by-product ingredi- 
ents and continued urgent demand 
from formula feed manufacturers and 
other sources hold the general foe 
market situation exceedingly strong, 
Inquiry for poultry rations continues 
at a brisk pace 
and business jn 
hog and dairy 
feeds is beginning 
to register the usu- 
al seasonal m- 
provement, despite good green feeds 
in most parts of the country. Inade. 
quate supplies of corn in commercial 
channels further aggravate the ticht 
ingredient situation and the pressure 
to buy wheat and other ground grains 
remains high. Practically all ingredi- 
ents are at the official maximum 
prices and the Department of Agri- 
culture feed price index holds at 165, 
A year ago the index stood at 166.3, 






Prices 
About the 


Same 






Millfeeds Extremely Tight 

Despite the continued liberal pro- 
duction of millfeed at Minneapolis and 
in the spring wheat area, open mar- 
ket offerings remain extremely lim- 
ited. Handlers hope that the larger 
flour bookings of the last 10 days 
might result in larger feed offerings, 
but millers see a tight feed delivery 
situation facing them for some time 
and are, therefore, not willing to sell 
very far ahead. Meanwhile the near- 
by production has been spoken for 
for some time, so little new tonn 
is being traded in. Most mills 
now well sold ahead on clear flour 
also and combination sales of mill- 
feeds along with clears are smaller 
than recently. 

The millfeed situation at other im- 
portant producing areas remains un- 
changed,,with demand as urgent as 
ever and offerings far short of trade 
inquiry. Chicago reports millfeed 
production heavy, but open offerings 
are practically nil. No improvement 
in the general supply situation is evi- 
dent at Kansas City, with feed manv- 
facturers furnishing a constant and 
urgent inquiry because of the tre- 
mendous volume of business done in 
prepared feeds. Reports indicate that 
some lots have been traded in at full 
ceilings for monthly shipment to July, 
1946, but few buyers were success- 
ful in making such bookings. 

Ground grain feeds are experienc- 
ing a very heavy demand because of 
the scarcity of wheat millfeeds in 
relation to industry and feeder re- 
quirements. Many grinders have 
their July and August output of 
ground oats and_ ground barley 
contracted for and they are con- 
tracting new crop wheat in_ the 
Southwest to cover their  ‘for- 
ward commitments of ground wheat 
A strike of state grain weighers at 
Minneapolis hindered the in and out 
movement of feed grains through 4 
partial tie-up of elevator facilities 


ige 


are 


Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 52,782 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 58,568 tons in 
the week previous and 41,433 tons in 
the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 111- 
350 tons, as compared with 89,521 
tons in the corresponding period 4 
year ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


New Crop Pressure and Rye 
Weakness Depress Wheat 


Reduced Flour Demand Lessens Support—Southwestern 
Cash Wheat Easier, Spring Markets Hold to Ceiling 


Wheat futures developed an easier 


n the first week of July, influ- 













ton¢ 

enced by a Sharp break in rye fu- 
tures, a material expansion in the 
new winter wheat movement and 
reduction in the civilian flour de- 
mand. By July 9, 
pace virtually all of the 
2» Prices previous week’s 
\ a Little upturn had been 
\ Down erased. Cash 
‘ wheat values in 
the ithwest were further depressed 
by increased pressure of country of- 
ferit but in the northern spring 
whe narkets, where movement still 
is S weeks away, prices remain 
firm wedged against the ceilings. 
A strike of state employed grain 
weighers in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
comp'icated the cash wheat situation 
and reed some mills to close for 

lack wheat. 

Marketings of new winter wheat 
show a marked increase over the 
i —____] 

K. C. PREMIUMS WEAKER 

Kansas City, Mo. — Arrivals of 
wheat in Kansas City July 10 still 
hung below the average for this 
time of the year. Receipts were 571 


cars in Kansas City, compared with 
670 a year ago. Appearance of some 
higher proteins and a lower demand 
from mills finally pushed hard wheat 


as much as 2 


13.35% 


of 
off th 


2',¢ lower, with one sale 
protein July 9 breaking 


ceiling. However, most high- 


er proteins continued to sell at full 


ceilings. 


Red wheat was softer as 


mills showed less interest, premiums 


dropping 


as much as 3!,¢. 
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Minne 
and Ka 


Septem 


has a 


s week, but the movement 
s only slightly over half of the 

of a year ago at this time. 
s at nine markets totaled a 


ss than 12,000 cars last week, 
pared with about 19,000 in 
rresponding week of 1944. 


s indicate a willingness to re- 
eir grain, but shortage of cars 
damper on the movement. 
market prices are well above 
5 federal loan rates, and it 
rted that the number of ap- 
is for loans so far is negli- 
\ private crop expert issued 
nate of 1,117,000,000 bus on 


mbined winter and _= spring 
‘rops this year, which is 
‘ase over the June official 


utures broke more than llc 
result of a further increase in 
ive margin requirements and 
ton charges of market ma- 


yn, resulting in demands for 
essional investigation. July 
Chicago closed July 9 at 


or 11%ec down for the week. 
ivery at Minneapolis finished 
4, for a loss of 11%4c. Wheat 
declined 2144@3%c for the 
ith Chicago July closing at 
Minneapolis July at $1.68%4 
isas City July at $1.55 bu. 
September closed at $1.63%, 
olis September at $1.615 
sas City September at $1.56. 
er at the latter market now 

carrying charge over July. 


Minneapolis Strike Interferes 


Minneapolis 
amounted to 1,879 cars last week, 


wheat receipts 





most of which apparently was in 
transit before the notice of embargo, 
because of the weighers’ strike, was 
received by shippers. The bulk of 
the arrivals, however, were consigned 
to interior mills or handled in a 
manner not affected by the strike. 
Cash market dealings were consider- 
ably unsettled by the labor difficul- 
ties, but ceiling prices were readily 
paid for all cars available and a 
fairly active trade in “to arrive” 
wheat took place at ceilings. It was 
reported that some 10.75% protein 
hard winter wheat had been pur- 
chased at Kansas City by Minneapo- 
lis milling concerns at a basis which 
figured 14%c below the Minneapolis 
ceiling. The grain is not likely to 
move all the way to Minneapolis for 
grinding, however. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on July 7: 





1 Hvy DNS 60 Ibs..... $1.72 

1 DNS 59 Ibs 1.71 

1 DNS 58 Ibs 1 Bee 

ey NS UE PEE oad ooo gig nee bae4 Kees 70% 
DNS 56 Ibs 1.69% 
DNS 55 Ibs 1.69% 


Mills Buy Winters 

Relatively light arrivals of 1,224 cars 
of wheat in Kansas City July 9 de- 
pressed cash values about %c. Mill- 
ers were in the market to cover flour 
sales made recently. High moistures 
and some shriveled wheat caused a 
weaker market on those types and 
the arrival of some higher proteins 
broke a few offerings of 13% pro- 
tein a shade off the ceiling. How- 
ever, most wheat of 12.50% protein 
and over is at the maximums, and 
with the average protein running 
about 11.50% in current receipts, it 
appears at present that premiums 
will continue on the high proteins. 
Ordinary wheat brought about 2'c 
over Kansas City July, 11.50% 5c 
over, 12% 8c over and 12.50% 10c 
over to the ceiling. Moisture dis- 
counts run about 1c bu for each %% 
up to 15%, then about 2c for each ad- 
ditional 4%%. Test weight discounts 
average about ‘%c lb under 60 Ibs. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the July future, according to protein, 


- 


as of July 7: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein No. 1 No. 2 No. ¢ 

11.90&less 3 @6% 2 @ 6 1 @ 5% 
12.00-12.90 7 @10% 6 @9% 5 @9 
13.00-13.90 16 017 15 016 14 @15 
14.00-14.40 17 a@18} 16 @17% 15 @16% 
15.00-15.40 19 @20% 18 @19% 17 @18% 
16.00-16.40 21 “221 0 @21% 19 @20% 

RED WHEAT 

No. 1 No. 2 No, 3 
All proteins 5 @ 9 1 a 8 3 a 7 


Continued heavy receipts at Enid 
have resulted in moderate price de- 
clines from a week ago. The market, 
however, appears to be handling the 
daily arrivals satisfactorily. As of 
July 9, ordinary protein No. 1 hard 
was quoted at $1.67, which is 4c 
over Chicago September, basis deliv- 
ered Galveston. Wheat with 11% 
protein was quoted at $1.68, 11.25 
to 12% protein $1.69, 12% $1.71, 13% 
$1.75 and 14% $1.77 bu. 

At Fort Worth, ordinary protein 
No. 1 hard wheat was quoted July 9 
at 6@6%c over Chicago September, 
12% protein 74%@8c over, 12.50% 
8% @9c over and 13% protein 114@ 
12%c over, basis delivered Texas 
common points. Wheat with over 
13% protein brings 1c premium for 
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Previous July 8, July 10, July 11, 
July 7, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
stated yada, SEE LE Ce *750,103 879,250 466,117 195,363 530,899 
Southwest 1,186,045 1,301,341 1,047,097 1,050,877 931,404 
cle es, ge EEE Oe eee eee 463,408 188,829 369,066 414,581 363,662 
Central and Southeast ......... *4$2,236 504,810 107,513 j 378,746 
North Pacific Coast .........0. 354,213 410,821 321,399 329,997 
PE 56-8 0670 aba Shao Boece ches 3,236,005 3,585,051 2,611,192 2,585,802 2,534,708 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
rc - —Percentage of activity ~- oo c——- July 1 to \ 
July 7, Previous July 8, July 10, July 11, July 7, July 8, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest 76 89 17 50 18 750,103 674,171 
Southwest F 85 94 75 76 67 1,186,045 1,228,401 
Bulalo. ..,......; 47 81 62 70 62 163,408 "446,225 
Central and Ss. E. 61 63 51 57 58 36 474,120 
No. Pacific Coast 86 100 78 62 82 : 383,051 
Totals 79 87 63 64 61 3,236,005 3,105,968 
P SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
- + ‘“ a . 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
July 1-7 ne 81 1,380 95 Weekly Flour Pet, ac- 
Previous week 814,380 102 ans Sesiver 
Your nus 814 380 76 capacity output tivity 
a fe : PC gee ( Aas are 667,800 158,633 9 
[Two years ago... 814,380 82 ‘ ' pd Ram alc. vd 
Five-year average 75 os week AL Sa 567,404 55 
Panevoar averans eee 79 Year ago vas 660,498 287,832 i4 
- [wo vear ago 738,822 320,601 43 
Kansas City Five-year average ......ceee. 48 
UY 2-7 sceccas SEZ800 254.515 72 DOUHYORE MVOPERS. 5c bas hctener ones 15 
Previous week .. 352,800 297,148 84 Production for current week was partly 
Year ago v 352,800 240,378 68 estimated, 
Two years ago... 352,800 224,867 64 
Five-year Average .....ccceces 70 Minneapolis 
Ten-year average ¢2 Weekly Flour Pet. ae- 
capacity output tivity 
July 1-7 102,028 gg «duly 1-7 ericee tei a4 
Previous week 101,161 91 Seackagging week pahisel 311,846 9 
Year ago ; 86,862 78 “So pieies Lada page de 
‘Two Veare ago 69.753 63 lwo years ago 319,284 174,762 54 
PAVOG=VOGP GVEPARO 66606 heb eRe aes 57 
Salina Ten-year average creer ire 51 
July 1-7 109,956 9,743 4 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Previous week 109.956 69,580 63 
Tour Acc 109.956 19.834 91 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Two years ago.. 109,956 87,900 80 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
PACIFIC COAST Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast capacity output — tivity 
Seattle and Tacoma District July 1-7 : $82,256 oi 
. 2 Previous week 504,810 64 
Weekly Flour Pct.ac- year ago ; 107,513 51 
a output tivity [Two years ago. $25,444 57 
July ee tree 236,164 55 PAVG+FORP BVGTEBS 66.060 bce cedeves 56 
Previous week 246,800 92 TPOM-FORF QVETERS 6s csciscescenss 57 
Year ago Pe 269,100 201,247 75 
Two years ago 219.000 96.943 52 Current week preliminary. 
Five-year WARS sc 6.s0a0esieas 66 BUFFALO 
OM*POGE GUOPERG 456.5.645%05%%0-00% 61 
Weekly Flour Pet. ae- 
istrict capacity output tivity 
July 1-7 118,049 82 July 1-7 600,600 163,408 77 
Previous week 164,021 113 Previou week 600,600 $88,829 $1 
Year ago 120,152 84 Year ago 577,416 369,066 62 
Two years ago.. 102,594 72 Two years ago 577,416 114,581 70 
PEvVG*YORE GVOTARG 6 ocisc cotiwesess 74 Five-year La LOU ore eee 67 
Ten-year average ..... rere et 67 Ten-year average ......0.6; 68 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 




















from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included) 
r- Southwest—— -—Northwest --—Buffalo— -— Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 
aumty Bet ciscer 28,623 59,914 15,293 33,217 18,219 52,782 111,350 
Previous week 31,291 17,924 58,568 
Two weeks ago 16,985 58,055 
1944 51,822 9,202 22,280 15,919 $1,433 89,521 
1943 50,046 10,027 21,093 16,375 $3,324 87,514 
1942 22,380 45,478 10,498 19,808 13,551 39,836 78,837 
8 Oe a ae ee 21,389 44,794 10,261 19,836 12,938 37,727 77,568 
Five-yr. average. 24,585 50,311 11,056 23,247 15,400 $3,020 88,958 
each %% additional protein. De- comes in. They are unable to buy 
mand is excellent, both locally and Montana wheat, although a recent 
from northern points, for 13% or Office of Price Administration 


better wheat and any billing that will 
work that way brings the top of the 
range. The average protein of 151 
cars received at Fort Worth July 7 
was 12.62%, with a low of 10% and 
a high of 16.30%. Trade reports 
state the movement has passed its 
peak. 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat mar- 
kets are reported quiet. Mills are 
booked . with sufficient soft. white 
wheat to last until the new crop 


amendment is expected to bring re- 
lief. This will equalize the price be- 
tween the Pacific coast and Minne- 
apolis and provide more even dis- 
tribution of the Montana_ grain. 
Heavier sales of feed wheat out of 
Portland elevators have been made 
to feed manufacturers, owing to the 
inability of the CCC to bring in 
feed wheat from the country, but the 
volume of such business is very lim- 
ited. 
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GRAIN OUTLOOK OPTIMISTIC, 


DESPITE SOME STORM LOSSES 


Spring Wheat Late and Weedy, But Otherwise Good— 
Soft Wheat Prospects Bright—Southwestern Har- 
vest Progressing, Despite Weather Handicaps 


Grains continue to make good prog- 
ress in practically all parts of the 
country, although serious damage 
from rain, hail and high winds has 
occurred in limited local areas. High- 
er temperatures have been helpful in 
stimulating growth of spring wheat, 
according to Cargill, Inc., but it must 
be admitted that much of the grain 
crop still is behind normal. Good 
growing weather and, in some Cases, 
a late fall, will be essential to the 
fulfillment of the present favorable 
outlook. 

Moisture conditions generally con- 
tinue satisfactory and, since it is 
moisture that is the controlling fac- 
tor in grain crops, particularly in the 
great surplus producing areas of the 
western plains, it is hard to be any- 
thing but optimistic about final re- 
sults, Cargill says. It looks very 
much as though 1945 will be another 
year added to the series of good crops 
which have been grown since 1939. 

In the eastern soft winter wheat 
states, harvesting is off to a good 
start as far north as the Ohio Valley. 
A big crop is expected and quality 
will also be good if weather continues 
favorable for harvesting. 


Kansas Crop Filling Well 

In a July 1 report, the Santa Fe 
Railroad estimated the Kansas win- 
ter wheat production at 195,000,000 
bus, which, it says, is a conservative 
estimate, taking into account all of 
the puzzling factors which have af- 
fected the crop since growth started. 
The report says that while a probable 
increase of 10,000,000 bus may have 
occurred in the western part of the 
state as a result of recent good rains, 
other sections complain of lower 
prospects as a result of excessive 
moisture in June. 

The Kansas weather and crop re- 
port for last week stated that cool 
weather during the past few weeks, 
with abundant moisture in most 
areas, has been favorable for the 
filling of wheat heads and the test 
weight of early harvested grain is 
generally high. Rains in some of the 
southern and central counties have 
delayed combining and in these areas, 
ripened grain is lodging badly, par- 
ticularly in bottom fields. The crop 
in north central and northwestern 
Kansas continues to show excellent 
prospects, although driving winds, 
accompanied by hail in many coun- 
ties, caused heavy damage to ripen- 
ing wheat. Harvest is from one to 
two weeks away in most of this area. 

Harvesting is about 90% completed 
in southwestern Oklahoma and about 
75% done in the central section. 
Combining is about over in the north 
central area, but heavy rains have 
retarded progress in the northeastern 
counties. 


Nebraska Wheat Turning 


Nebraska winter wheat started to 
turn last week, and a few of the 
earliest fields have been cut with 
binders. If the weather remains fa- 
vorable, considerable portion of the 
wheat in southern Nebraska should 
be ready for the binder next week 
and for the combine soon after. Har- 
vest is practically two weeks late. 
Some of the stands in the southeast- 
ern portion of the state are thin, 


while other stands are especially 
good. The outlook in south central, 
southwestern and panhandle counties 
for wheat is very good. It appears 
that the grain will fill out well. 

Spring wheat in the Northwest 
continues to show good to excellent 
promise, the report of Cargill, Inc., 
states. The crop still is somewhat 
behind schedule, and the next two 
weeks will be critical in determin- 
ing the final outcome. Rust, of both 
leaf and stem varieties, is reported 
present in parts of Nebraska, and 
could develop into a threat to spring 
wheat under proper weather condi- 
tions. However, most spring wheat 
now raised is resistant to races of 
rust known to be present, and dam- 
age would be held to a minimum 
even though the weather should be 
right for a heavy infection. 

Rye is being harvested in the Illi- 
nois-Indiana territory and is begin- 
ning to ripen in Nebraska. In the 
Dakotas it is now- headed and filling 
is reported as satisfactory. 


Spring Outlook Shaded 


The July 1 report of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. says that ‘“Re- 
luctantly we are compelled to report 
a slight, although general, deprecia- 
tion of spring wheat prospect since 
June 15 this year, whereas in recent 
years we reported appreciation of the 
small grain prospect in the last half 
of June. A good crop still is indi- 
cated, but it is not at this date the 
excellent crop that was in the making 
on June 15. This shading of the 
prospect results from a combination 
of several factors, chiefly scanty rain- 
fall since June 15, an exceptionally 
late start and the most severe weed 
competition in recent years. A frost- 
free September will be required to 
mature an extensive late sown acre- 
age of grain.” 

Heavy Hail Losses 

Crops in Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas were set back and in some 
cases destroyed by hit and miss hail 
storms last week. Losses up to $2,- 
500,000 were estimated from the rav- 
aging of 150 square miles of grain 
in one South Dakota area and com- 
plete wheat crop losses occurred in 
other smaller areas in North Dakota. 

Except for the storm damage, 
spring grains in South Dakota made 
good advances, with all early sown 
fields heading. Only slight traces 
of rust are reported in scattered sec- 
tions of the eastern half and present 
indications are that rust damage to 
grains will be light, especially if the 
cool weather continues for another 
week or two. North Dakota spring 
wheat is making good _ progress 
and is in good condition, accord- 
ing to the weather bureau office in 
Bismarck. 
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Montana crop conditions are im- 
proved as a result of good rains in 
extreme northeastern sections. Some 
early winter wheat is beginning to 
fill with most of the crop still in 
the late heading stages. Early spring 
grains are headed out and the bulk 
of the crop is reaching this stage. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Crop Expert Predicts 
Higher Protein From 
Western Kansas Wheat 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—Preliminary 
receipts from southwestern Kansas 
in the Hutchinson market indicate 
protein will be far more satisfactory 
than a year ago. The reason for this 
is plain, A. W. Erickson, crop expert, 
explained during a visit on the Hutch- 
inson trading floor. 

“That wheat out there’ went 
through a bad drouth and had to 


LOW PROTEIN WINTERS 
MOVE NORTHWARD 











* 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Local milling 
concerns have purchased light 
amounts of low protein new crop 


hard winter wheat out of Kansas 
City for movement into the North- 
west. Early this week, the basis on 
10.75% protein at Kansas City was 
8c over Kansas City July, or equiva- 
lent to $1.58 bu. Freight to Minne- 
apolis figures 11!,¢, which would de- 
liver the grain at around $1.69!, or 
2'4c below the Minneapolis ceiling 
of $1.72. The low protein south- 
western wheat is not attractive for 
regular milling purposes, other than 
as a blend, but is satisfactory for 
the manufacture of alcohol grits and 
is fully competitive with low protein 
Montana wheat for this purpose. 
While the hard winters could move 
into Minneapolis at the present basis, 
it is believed that most shipments 
will be stopped at interior mills. 


send its roots deep. They absorbed 
the necessary minerals. It had too 
much moisture last year just as 
wheat around Hutchinson did this 
year and was produced by air, rain 
and sunshine. You will find the 
southwestern Kansas wheat is the 
answer to the miller’s needs.” 
Harvest is half completed south 
of Hutchinson, but only starting in 
the west. Receipts last week were 
only a little more than half the 2,443 
cars in the corresponding week a 
year ago. The car situation has 
tightened and every elevator is filled, 
some with old wheat. This means 
farmers must pile the new crop on 
the ground. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUYS LILLIE MILL CO. 
Dudley E. Casey, of the Franklin 
Warehouse & Elevator Co. and own- 
er of a tobacco warehouse at Frank- 
lin, Tenn., has purchased the Lillie 
Mill Co. from E. L., Wilbur and Ruth 
Corn. Mr. Casey is operating the 
mill and no change has been made 
in the employees. The mill has a 
daily capacity of 500 bbls and a 250,- 
000-bu modern concrete storage. 














Kansas City Crop Year Protein 11.61% 


Kansas City, Mo.—Average protein of the 1,550 cars of wheat tested at 
Kansas City during the week ending July 5 was 11.22%, compared with 
11.88% on 1,039 cars a week ago and 11.10% on 4,806 cars a year ago.. For 
the crop year—July through June—the 52,720 cars tested averaged 11.61% 


protein, compared with 13.09% on 56,030 cars the previous crop year. 


The 


data was collected from the Kansas and Missouri State Grain Inspection 
Departments and summarized by the United States Department of Agricul- 


ture market news service. 
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NEW CROP SHOWING 
VARIATION IN ASH 


<> 


Average Protein of 11.20% on 
Samples, Southwest Chem- 
ists Report 


17% 


1b) 


Kansas City, Mo.—Following is the 
Southwest Cereal Chemists’ 1945 crop 
reporting committee report of July 5 
1945: 

Last week’s report gave only vep. 
eral comments as to the quality oj 
the new wheats with no one in ; 
sition to state definitely specific « 
acteristics. During the past week 
the committee has received suffic jen; 
data covering northern Oklahoma and 
six counties in Kansas to be 
position to report on the wheai jy 
this area. 

One hundred and seventy-five sam. 


po- 


ar- 


ples have been milled, baked and 
reported by milling laboratories of 


the Kansas City and Pioneer sections 
The average protein of the 175 sam.- 
ples is 11.20%, compared with 11.25% 
obtained from the same section last 


year. Since the moisture content 
of these samples ran _ considerably 
higher than the samples from this 


area on the 1944 crop, it is felt that 
the wheat protein is comparable t 
last year. 

The new crop is showing wide vari- 
ation in ash content. Reporting |ab- 
oratories are showing 0.36 to 0.12/ 
ash on short patents and 0.40 t 
0.45% ash on straight grades. 

The farinograph has given an ay- 
erage absorption of 58.6%. Last yea 
the farinograph gave an averagi 
sorption of 56.7%. 

Farinograph absorptions 
1944 crop were considerably lowe 
than actual bakeshop practice. How 
ever, indications are that on this cro} 
the farinograph absorption is ort 
closely correlated with the acitua 
baking test absorptions. 

A commonly used strength index is 
valorimeter values. The valorimet- 
er values on samples so far tested 


on 


have an average of 57, which is ex- 
actly the same as on comparabl 


wheats from the 1944 crop. A wid 
range in mixing time, extending 
three to eight minutes, has been 
but the average on all samples is 
almost exactly the same as last 

Gassing power on experimeniall 
milled untreated flours runs from 24 
to 290 which is along the lines « 
those last year. 

Reports from all laboratories 
good to excellent baking r« 
Loaf volume is reported 
running somewhat higher than las 
year on the accepted varietics ol 
wheat. Samples baked with and 
out the use of oxidizing agents have 
established the necessity for the use 
of them but all samples have sown 
a wide tolerance. 

Attention is called, however, to the 
lateness of several varieties of w heat 
including poor varieties, and tha 
their influence is not shown as Yyé 
in the above figures. 

Higher protein wheat 
up from the north and 
along with this higher protein 
tent, is a correspondingly higher av- 


rom 


und 


good and 


is showing 
west, and 


con- 





erage ash content in flour from ‘hes¢ 
sections. Several Kansas mills re 
ported the early samples from west 
ern Kansas ran 0.47 to 0.49% h on 
100% flour. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
Export Rate. Unchanged 
Washington, D. C.—The Commot 


ity Credit Corp. has announced 4 
continuation of the 18c per sack sub 
sidy on flour exports for the period 
to July 16 at 3 p.m., e.w.t. 
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Parity Prices for 


jor Farm Crops 
d Unchanged 


shington, D. C. Unchanged 
prices for all major farm 
ities prevailed on June 15, 
ing to the Department of Ag- 
re monthly computation. Par- 
interest centered in the wheat 
ice the War Food Administra- 
id announced that wheat ceil- 
uld be raised if parity had ad- 
at least le before July 1. 
ontrast with steady parity, 
s received higher prices for 
the commodities they mar- 
etween May 15 and June 15. 
m price of wheat on the lat- 
was lc higher than a month 
is; corn, 4c higher; grain sor- 
20e ewt higher, and rye 10c 
Oats prices receded, as did 


product prices as a whole 
ed to the highest level since 
\t 206% of the 1909-14 aver- 
general level of farm prices 
15 was six points higher than 
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ton, 21.08c lb; grain sorghums, $2.06 
wt. 


is) 








“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINS SAFETY AWARD 

Buffalo, N. Y.—A plaque was pre- 
sented to the employees of the Buf- 
falo plant of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. for having won the company- 
wide safety contest for the year end- 
ed March 31. The award was pre- 
sented to J. George Kehr, superinten- 
dent of the plant, by R. J. Harring- 
ton, manager. John T. Tubridy, Buf- 
falo fire commissioner, and James 
E. Corr, manager of the Buffalo 
Safety Council, addressed the com- 
pany’s local safety committee, in con- 
nection with the presentation cere- 
monies. 





BREA? IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA HARVEST RANGES 
FROM 5 TO 70% COMPLETED 


Oklahoma City, Okla—Rains de- 
layed harvesting of small grains the 
past week. Wheat harvesting is 
70% completed in the southwest 
counties, while in the northernmost 
counties wheat harvesting is only 
5% completed. During the past few 
days, high winds and sunshine have 
made conditions right for combining 
of the grain. 

In northwestern Oklahoma farmers 





h earlier and 13 points above from Minnesota have invaded the 

igo. The June advance was wheat belt with their combines, ac- 

atest recorded in any one ¢ording to C. F. Tillma, Oklahoma 

since March, 1943. City manager of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 

ty prices and average farm and it is estimated that there is ap- 

or given dates follow (per proximately one combine for every 

ess otherwise specified) : section and three wheat hauling 

Average trucks for each combine. With this 

Parity price =——Farm price set-up, and favorable weather, the 

sae 1b nS 1k 46 18 a6 in as CYOp will be harvested in mini- 
1 53 e1 53 $1.50 $1.49 $1.43 mum time. 

Lat 2it Rit er tA Regarding the quality of the pres- 

a ; ae i Ry ent wheat crop, Roy Bender, head of 

196 1965 4281 2114 105 . ene Farmers Co-operative Grain 

09 09 1.93 1.73 2.19 Dealers Association at Enid, states 

2.9 2.92 91 2.91 2.85 that Garfield, Blaine, Major and Al- 

8 6.83 6.24 «66.25 6.18 falfa counties are producing the best 

wheat in northwestern Oklahoma. 

parity price of wheat a year’ The freight car situation in that sec- 

$1.50 bu; corn, $1.09; oats, tor seems to have improved some- 

ye, $1.22; barley, $1.05; cot- what. 
—_— ——$$<—$__— — -—~<o— — 


Harvest Weather Conditions Affect 
Winter Wheat Quality, Expert Says 
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apolis, Minn.—Summarizing 
conditions seen on a recent 
ip covering much of Okla- 


he Texas Panhandle, Kansas, 
1, Iowa and southern Min- 
Donald G. Fletcher, execu- 
retary of the Conference for 
ention of Grain Rust, states 
hile a better than average 
vheat crop is going into har- 
e quality will be greatly af- 
by weather conditions during 
time. 
rpts from Mr. Fletcher’s ob- 
ns follow: 
Texas Panhandle had a pro- 
irouth from early April on 
the growing season. Earlier 
ts, insofar as cereal crops are 
ed, did not materialize. Win- 
it in the Panhandle will prob- 
erage not over 8 to 10 bus 
Considerable wheat acre- 
plowed under. Fields which 
to have a prospect of 3 
is were being combined, and 
any fields were seen that 
‘xceed 12 bus. 
same drouth condition ex- 
hrough the Oklahoma Pan- 
into southwestern Kansas. 
‘Ids in the northern part of 


this area will probably average 10 





to 12 bus. Considering the drouth 
conditions of the region and the 


bright, flinty wheat berries, it is 
believed that such wheat will run 
several per cent higher in protein 


than the wheat from the other sec- 
tions of Oklahoma and Kansas. 

“The early bushel weights for the 
Texas drouth were running from 58 
to 61 lbs. Stem rust and leaf rust 
in this area had no appreciable ef- 
fect on the crop. 

“In Oklahoma east of the Pan- 
handle, wheat stands were fair and 
prospective yields were estimated to 
average from 12 to 15 bus. Protein 
was running low everywhere and, 
while stem rust had not caused any 
appreciable damage to wheat, leaf 
rust and Septoria (a leaf disease) 
together were estimated to have 
caused approximately 20% loss. 

“North of Wichita, Kansas, near- 
ly to the Nebraska line, was ready 
for harvest the first week in July. 
Stem rust will not cause any ma- 
terial damage to wheat in Kansas 
this year. It is believed that, while 
leaf rust and Septoria were severe 
in certain areas, the loss from these 
diseases combined should not exceed 
10% for the state. Prospective yields 
of wheat in Kansas have fluctuated 
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SEED WHEAT TO EUROPE—Some of the men who participated in the 
development of varieties of hard red winter wheat in Nebraska were 
present in Omaha to participate in sacking the first shipment for the 50,- 


000-bu lot that will be sent from Nebraska to Czechoslovakia. 
are: K. S. Quisenberry, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. 


The men 
S. Department of 


Agriculture, Lincoln; A. A. Henneman, manager, and John W. Nicolson, 
president, of the Nebraska Seed Co; J. C. Swinbank, secretary of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Association, and F. D. Keim, chairman of 
the department of agronomy, University of Nebraska. 





considerably during the growing sea- 
son. At present, it is believed that 
the average yield for the state should 
be a strong 15 bus per acre. 


Wheat Varieties Counted 

“Counts were made of fields of 
Chiefkan type wheats and the Ten- 
marq type, from Greensburg to 
Wichita, and from the Oklahoma bor- 
der through Wichita to McPherson. 
Of 217 fields adjacent to the high- 
way from Greensburg to Wichita, 
36% were of the Chiefkan type, and 
of 231 fields from the Oklahoma bor- 
der through Wichita to McPherson, 
62% were Chiefkan type. North of 
McPherson to Manhattan, only 11 
Chiefkan fields were observed out 
of 135. Kansas wheat, with.the ex- 
ception of the southwestern and pos- 
sibly the northwestern corners, ap- 
peared to be of low protein, and 
considerable yellow berry was found 
in hand threshed samples through 
the central part of the state. 

“Seed treatment for smut control 
would give good results in local areas 
between Greensburg and Pratt, 
where field counts showed that losses 
from 15 to 40% were occurring be- 
cause of stinking smut. This dis- 
ease can be almost completely elim- 
inated if the farmer will treat his 
seed each year. The cost of treat- 
ment is negligible and there is no 
excuse for such losses. 

“The Nebraska wheat stands, with 
the exception of the area along the 
Kansas border south of Beatrice, are 
very good. Much of the wheat in 
eastern Nebraska should average 20 
to 25 bus. The crop as far north 
as Norfolk is in the milk and should 
reach harvest about the middle of 
July. Stem rust on wheat was hard 
to find anywhere in the state, and 
leaf rust of wheat, while abundant, 
should not cause severe damage as 
it did not become heavy until the 
grain was well headed. 

“Southern Minnesota, as has been 
indicated, received too much mois- 


ture during the period when the 
weeds should have been controlled 
in cultivated crops. Winter wheat, 
while a minor crop, showed some 
very excellent stands. Leaf rust 
was light on the wheat and no stem 
rust was observed. Traces of crown 
rust were found on oats, but no stem 
rust. 
Wheat Quality Affected 

“In summarizing the crop condi- 
tions seen on this trip, anyone cov- 
ering the territory would agree that 
a better than average winter wheat 
crop is just about ready to harvest, 
but the quality will be greatly af- 
fected by weather conditions during 


harvest time. 
“Owing to weather’ conditions 
Which have occurred during the 


spring and early summer, many plant 
diseases are more widespread than 
usual. It is unfortunate that the 
government has seen fit to discon- 
tinue a plant disease information 
service, which has been carried on 
as a war emergency measure for the 
past 18 months. Many diseases are 
nationwide or at least areawide in 
their distribution. It is extremely 
important, from a control standpoint, 
that farmers, research men and crop 
disease control groups know what 
diseases are developing and spread- 


ing throughout the country. Dis- 
eases do not recognize state lines, 
and the federal government is the 


only agency which can properly col- 
lect information that will give a na- 
tional picture. 

“The plant pathologists of the 
United States have strongly recom- 
mended that the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture organize 
and maintain a crop disease informa- 
tion service, but it has just been 
learned that no funds were provided 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1945, to continue the emergency 
project covering this work which has 
been sponsored for the past two 
years by the War Department and 
the Department of Agriculture.” 
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Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


We now are buying wheat for your flour— 
checking it in our complete laboratory, 
binning it to serve your particular needs. 


Call us. 





* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 











Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


CAKE FLOURS | 


for finer, lighter, —_/ 
better - textured 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 





cakes... that stay 





fresh longer 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





very finest flour mills. 


IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














ISDoy 


, 

BAKERS PATENT © 3 
? 9) } 
POR dy” 











A new development 





smumesmesa @ Which greatly ex- 
&tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 


more time for “cutting over” or 

giving dough extra punches. If 

you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 

















THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 


Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 


MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 




















A\RCHER-DANIELS~MIDEAND | 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


EEE 
JOMPAN) 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 




















Milling Technology 





(Continued from page 6.) 


wife’s task as a method of increasing 
demand for its products. True the ip. 
dustry took a great stride when jt 
went from the flour barrel in the 
kitchen to packaged mixes and par. 
tially processed foods. However 
there is still a long way to go from 
the excellent packaged biscuit flours 
now available to the point of ser ing 
the dinner rolls “like mother made.” 
There is still too much of the human 
element left in the baking of such 
foods. Baking time, temperature. 
mixing time, water and milk conient 
are only a few of them. The group 
that is working on a small biscuit 
making oven of the “pop-up” toaster 
type is certainly on the right track 
A suitable baking device is just as 
much a part of the interest of the 
milling industry as its interest o/ ip. 


creasing consumer demand for its 
products. 
The opportunities to the milling 


industry through the adaptation of 
new mechanical and electrical de- 
vices are numerous. Induction and 
new radiant heating methods which 
have been such a boon to other in- 
dustries in recent years may well 
have many applications in the mill- 


ing industry. Such methods may 
not work in all cases, but there is 
every indication they will work in 
some. Induction heating may not 


produce a loaf of bread with a crisp 
brown outer crust, but possibly in- 
duction heating in combination with 
some other method would give us 
a better overall and more economi- 
cal heating and baking procedure 
The sterilization of flour by induc- 
tion heating certainly should be con- 
sidered as it is now being consid- 
ered by the milk and meat-packing 
industries with respect to 
products. 

Some of the _ so-called fluidizing 
processes utilized in the chemical 
industry might well have a place in 
the milling industry. These are onl) 
a few of the ideas that have al- 
ready been suggested for considera- 
tion, and one need only make a de- 
tailed study of the  tremer 
amount of mechanical handling of 
grain and its products to realize that 
few industries offer the opportuni- 
ties for improvement in this regard 

Thinking more broadly, we must 
realize that products of this industry 
not only have industrial uses which 
have been herein indicated, but ther 
are medical uses already known and 
many others possible. The peculiar!- 
ties of gluten flour for diabetics has 
been understood for so many decades 
that one wonders why there has nol 
been a greater interest in exploring 
other medical uses. Some attention 
is already being given to wheat germ 
flour for special dietetic uses, and it 
has been indicated that when wheal 
gluten is combined with chlorosul- 
fonic acid a gel forming maicrial 
results which has special wound- 
healing properties. A _ better un 
derstanding of why these properties 
exist would open a new field with 
great possibilities. 

In recent years 
a tremendous interest in the fer 
mentation industry. Fermentation 
processes not only give us opportu 
nities for disposing of surpluses and 
damaged grain crops, but through 
the production of large quantities of 
industrial chemicals will assist 1 
bringing about a more stable eco 
omy in the overall grain-growing 
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THAT MEET TODAY’S...AND TOMORROW’S 
PRODUCTION NEEDS 


@ For the high-speed, automatic production of 
tomorrow's streamlined bakeries—or the wider 
range of requirements for variety baking— 
you want the flours that are built that way. 

You'll want COMMANDER-LARABEE flours— 
precision milled to meet certain performance 
specifications. ‘“‘Strong,’’ ‘‘soft’’ or “mellow,” 


every Commander or Larabee flour is built 
that way by specialists in baker's flours—to 
give you the timing and tolerance, the uniform 
shop performance you require. 

Don't struggle with general purpose flours— 
when there’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE flour 
waiting to fit that special need. 


The Commander or Larabee representative will be glad to tell you more about 
these baker’s flours that meet your modern bakery needs. 








Larger stock inventories and more advanced shipping instructions 


are advisable under present restrictions in transportation facilities. 








COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 





COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis @ LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City @ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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PROPOSED FOOD ALLOTMENT BILL 


How It Would, Say Its Authors, Help Bring About Better Nutrition and Farm Markets 


(NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE) 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Senators La 
Follette of Wisconsin and Aiken of 
Vermont have introduced a food al- 
lotment bill explained to the Senate 
by the latter in the following state- 
ment reprinted from the Congres- 


sional Record: 
* ok * 


N the years ahead, the greatest 

single problem of the nation’s 
farmers will be to find markets for 
all they can produce. Food produc- 
tion last year was more than a third 
higher than the average for the five 
years before the war. This level of 
output is more likely to go up than 
go down in the future, even after 
emergency war and foreign relief 
needs have ceased. 

Also it is likely that millions of 
the nation’s families will not be earn- 
ing enough money to buy as much 
as they need of the right kind of 
food. To some extent this is true 
even now, in the middle of record 
wartime employment and prosperity. 

Unless active measures are taken, 
we can expect that, even with full 
employment, American families will 
be going hungry while American 
farmers are looking for places to sell 
their products. With less than full 
employment, the outlook for want in 
the midst of plenty would be far more 
serious. 

The national food allotment bill is 
designed to head off such an unfor- 
tunate situation. It is not, in the 
ordinary sense, either a “welfare” or 
a “farm relief’? measure. It is an 
effort to put a floor under levels of 
nutrition for the nation’s families and 
to insure a large and stable market 
for food. It would say, in effect: “In 
this rich country with such great ag- 
ricultural resources, every family, no 
matter how low its income may be, 
must have a chance to obtain at least 
a minimum adequate diet.’’ In car- 
rying out this guaranty, the mar- 
ket for farm products will be greatly 
broadened, thus strengthening farm 
prices and increasing farm incomes. 

The food allotment bill is based on 
the conviction that adequate diets for 
all families and better markets for 
farmers are in the national interest, 
and that it is a national responsibil- 
ity to assist consumers and farmers 
in achieving those ends. 

The food allotment bill would en- 
able lower-income families to increase 
their food purchases, and thus im- 
prove their diets. 

It lays equal emphasis on consum- 
ers’ need for better nutrition and 
farmers’ need for broader markets, in 
the belief that efforts to help either 
consumers or producers of food, in- 
dependent of the needs of the other 
group, would in the long run be self- 
defecting. 

Principles Simple 

The basic principles of the food 
allotment program are simple. 

The first step is to determine scien- 
tifically the level of nutrition needed 
to keep an average person strong and 
healthy, and to translate that nutri- 
tion level into actual amounts of low- 
er-cost foods. 

The second step is to determine the 
value of the low-cost adequate diet 
periodically at current retail food 
prices. This cost, on a yearly basis, 


would be known as the food allot- 
ment. 

The third step is to supplement the 
buying power of families that are 
not able to afford low-cost adequate 
diets. 

In carrying out the third step, 
needless red tape that would limit the 
effectiveness of the program must be 
avoided. At the same time, federal 
funds must be used in the most ef- 
fective way to raise levels of nutri- 
tion and improve farm markets. To 
meet these difficulties the food allot- 
ment program utilizes the fact that 
on the average, lower-income fam- 
ilies spend about 40% of their in- 
comes on food. Under the proposed 
program, participating families would 
continue their normal spending for 
food. The amount contributed by the 
government would be used to buy ad- 
ditional food. 

This would be accomplished by of- 
fering any family an opportunity to 
buy for about 40% of its income food 
coupons with a face value equal to the 
food allotments for all members of 
the family. Thus, while the value of 
the food coupons remained fixed, the 
amount that a family would pay for 
them would be determined by its 
money income. The government 


would be bearing the difference be- 
tween the family’s contribution and 
the face value of the food coupons. 

For example, suppose the food al- 
lotment per person was $15 a month. 
In that case, a family of four could 
buy food coupons worth $60. 


If the 





IMPROVING THE CROP — A new 
method of producing  late-sowing 
wheat is being experimented with in 
England. It is called “vernalisation,” 
and is a method of hastening the ear- 
ing of cereals and other plants by 
allowing the seed to sprout at low 
temperatures. The grain is allowed 
to sprout, and is then kept chilled 
for periods up to eight weeks. This 
means that wheat can be sown much 
earlier in the year than normally. 
Pictured is the man responsible for 
the direction of these experiments, 
Professor D. K. Gregory, examining 
unvernalised wheat which is seen 
growing next to wheat of the same 
strain which has been vernalised. 





family had an income of $100 a 
month, it could get the coupons by 
paying 40% of its income, or $40. If 
the family income were $125, it could 
buy the same number of coupons for 
$50. But if its income were $150, the 
family would have to pay $60 for $60 
worth of coupons, and _ therefore 
would find no advantage in partici- 
pating. A family of five with an in- 
come of $150, however, would again 
benefit by buying $75 worth of cou- 
pons for $60. 


The Government’s Share 

Thus, the government’s contribu- 
tion would largely represent a net in- 
crease in family food consumption. 
An average family of four with an 
income of $100 a month now spends 
about $40 a month for food. Under 
the allotment program the govern- 
ment would sell this family $60 
worth of food coupons for $40. The 
net cost to the government—$20 a 
month—would in this case just equal 
the increased value of food consumed. 
Of course, it would not work exact- 
ly this way in all instances. Some- 
times the increased food consumption 
might be a little less than the gov- 
ernment contribution, but, in general, 
the government money would be used 
for foods, that is, for better diets 
and larger markets for farm prod- 
ucts. 

Operation of the program could be 
relatively simple. It would not in any 
sense be a relief program; no 
“means test” or long investigations 
by welfare agencies would be neces- 
sary. A simple declaration of in- 
come, similar to that required in 
connection with the federal income 
tax, would be sufficient. Any family 
would be eligible to buy coupons by 
paying the required percentage of its 
income. This would be in marked 
contrast to the food-stamp plan, 
which in almost every area was lim- 
ited to families receiving public as- 
sistance. 

Participation would not be limited 
to people in cities and towns. Many 
farm families are poorly nourished, 
too. Some of them, of course, could 
best help themselves by raising more 
family food. The food allotment bill 
has special provisions for taking 
home-grown food into account. 

What of the possibility that the pro- 
gram might provide government food 
hand-outs to people who won’t work? 
The number of such families is un- 
doubtedly small, and the question of 
whether lack of enough food is not 
a prime cause of shiftlessness is it- 
self debatable; but a special provision 
of the bill is a safeguard against 
such a misuse of funds. A minimum 
charge is provided for the food cou- 
pons. No matter how small its in- 
come, no family may obtain coupons 
for less than a fourth of their face 
value. As an additional safeguard, 
employable male participants may be 
required to register with an employ- 
ment agency. 


A Nutritional Council 


Another special provision would 
make it possible to earmark up to 
one third of the coupons for special 
foods or groups of foods. This action 
could be taken either in the interest 
of farmers at times when particular 
products of nutritive value were in 
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surplus, or of the health of consum- 
ers in areas where increased consump- 
tion of certain foods was especially 
desirable. As an alternative to ear- 
marking coupons, special free stamps 
good for particular foods could be is. 
sued along with the regular coupons, 
The bill provides for the appointment 
of a council on nutrition. This coun- 
cil should be made up of distin- 
guished scientists, within the govern- 
ment and outside. This council wil] 
advise on any nutritional aspects of 
the program, including the effects of 
earmarking coupons. This earmark- 
ing must be done in a way that is 
consistent with good nutrition. 

Except for the possible earmarking 
of a limited number of coupons, fam- 
ilies would be free to exchange them 
for any foods they wished. This lati- 
tude is in keeping with the demo- 
cratic character of the food allct- 
ment program. Participation would 
be entirely voluntary, and persons 
buying the coupons could use them 
at the store of any food dealer whio 
had registered his desire to accept 
coupons. 

So much for the details of the food 
allotment bill. Its adoption would 
provide a new market for farmers, 
and the greatest single stimulus to 
better nutrition that any government 
action has as yet supplied. Although 
great advances still are needed in 
methods of processing food and get- 
ting it to market, and much educa- 
tional work still must be done in se- 
lection and preparation of food in the 
interest of better nutrition, lack « 
purchasing power remains the ch 
cause of improper diets among mil- 
lions of families. For most of then 
more purchasing power means bet- 
ter nutrition. 


And Now—the Cost 

much would the program 
cost? Of course, that would depend 
on the nation’s level of prosperity 
and the number of eligible families 
who chose to participate. However, 
studies of what probably would hai 
happened in past years with such a 
program in effect indicate that the 
cost of the food allotment program 
might range between $750,000,000 in 
times of prosperity to possibly two 
and one half billion in times of de- 
pression. One of the great merits of 
the program would be its tendency to 
level off the ups and downs of the 
business cycle. In good times, gov- 
ernment spending under the program 
would contract; in bad times, it 
would expand and counteract the 
tendency toward shrinking markets. 

How would the food allotment 
program affect the nation’s levels of 
diet? Again the best way to find out 
is to go back to what would have 
happened in the past. Had the pro- 
gram been in effect in 1942, for ex- 
ample, participating families prol)- 
ably would have bought 60% more 
tomatoes and citrus fruit, 30% more 
milk, meat, poultry, and fish, and 
substantially larger amounts of vege- 
tables and other fruits, eggs, and po- 
tatoes and sweet potatoes. Purchases 
of other foods, such as grains, fais 
and oils, and sugar, would have re- 
mained about the same. 

It is clear that such a pattern of 
increased purchases would result au- 
tomatically in better nutrition. It is 
equally clear that a broad program 
of education would enable con- 
sumers to make _ selections that 
would raise the nutritional level of 
their diets considerably higher. 

What could farmers expect in the 
way of better prices and incomes’? 
The food allotment program not only 
would increase consumer food ex- 
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penditures by about the amount of 
the direct government contribution, 
it also would tend in many instances 
to strengthen food prices throughout 
the market. It has been estimated 
that a government contribution of 
$1,000,000,000 to a food allotment 
program in 1942 would have in- 
creased farm income from food prod- 
by about $1,500,000,000. 
Farm Price Support 

The food allotment program is es- 
ly important as a means of car- 
out the government’s commit- 
meni to support farm prices and 
income after the war. The 
est way of doing this is by in- 
a large and stable market for 
products. We cannot 
ivoid a balance between sup- 
ply and demand. Shall we reach 
valance by a compulsory crop 
ion program to reduce supply 

a voluntary food consumption 
1m to raise demand? The sec- 

and the way provided in 
is certainly better both for 
and for consumers, and it 
lighten the burden of price 
support operations. 

Additional measures to support 
of some farm products would, 
of course, be necessary, but if the 
purchases of low-income fam- 
ere maintained at a reasonable 
the problems of price support 
would be manageable. 

Obviously, in either depression or 
rity, the food allotment pro- 
gram would be no cure-all for farm- 
ers. Markets for cotton, tobacco, 
ther nonfood products would 
not affected. Demand for wheat 
ind some other commodities would 
mulated only a little, if at all. 
support programs for certain 
ities in weak demand, and 
mechanisms for guiding pro- 
duction in the best direction, en- 
ing soil conservation, and for 
purposes, still would be needed. 
On the other hand, for the prod- 
hat would be most affected— 
meat, milk, eggs and poultry, fruits 
egetables farm prices would 
ngthened substantially. Farm 
s would be strengthened even 
by the increase in marketings. 
of the producers of commodities 
not directly affected by the food al- 
would benefit 
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lotn program 
through increased opportunity to 
shift to production of foods whose 
demand was stimulated by the food 
allotment program. This would be 
of special importance in reorienting 
the riculture of the cotton South 
and other areas where new mar- 
kets must be developed for food prod- 
ucts 
“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
98°, OF NEBRASKA WHEAT 
OF DESIRABLE VARIETIES 

Lincoln, Neb.—The results of a 
whe variety survey conducted by 
the state and federal departments of 
agricultural statistics in Nebraska 
show that 98% of all the wheat 


grown in Nebraska in 1944 was of 
varicties rating “good” to “excellent” 
ling and baking characteristics, 


» J. C. Swinbank, secretary of the Ne- 


q bras 1 Grain Improvement Associa- 

tion, reports. 

= Turkey, Cheyenne and Nebred, in 

p the order named, are the most impor- 

® tani varieties grown in the state. 

§ These three, along with Tenmarg, 
Nebraska 60 and Kanred, account 


for about 90% of the total acreage 
seeded to wheat for the 1944 crop. 
Spring wheat, seeded mostly in the 
northwestern part of the state, ac- 
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| | IS patience has been reward- 

ed and his merit recognized. 
That is the consensus con- 
cerning the appointment of J. B. Hut- 
son to the post of undersecretary of 
agriculture, a job he assumed July 
1 under Clinton P. Anderson, the in- 
coming secretary. 

“J. B.” or “Jack,” as he is known 
in the department depending on the 
closeness of the association of the 
speaker, returns to an agency where 
he probably knows the merits and 
shortcomings of every employee of 
importance; familiar with every inter- 
organization feud and jealousy and 
widely acquainted with farm pro- 
ducers and commodity processors 
who make the Department of Agri- 
culture a port of call when in Wash- 
ington. 

His return to USDA might very 
well be the occasion of a triumphal 
restoration. It is no secret that J. B. 
was the object of the displeasure of 
members of Marvin Jones’ inner 
council of advisors. When he re- 
signed as president of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. which he ran with con- 
siderable credit and efficiency the 
political gossips predicted the perma- 
nent disappearance of this gentle- 
man from the official agricultural 
family. This judgment was made 
without reckoning with the char- 
acter of J. B. 

Judge Byrnes was quick to take ad- 
vantage of his wide knowledge of 
the farm problem and made him his 
advisor on agricultural problems for 
the Office of War Mobilization and 





J. B. Hutson 


When his fellow Ken- 
M. Vinson, succeeded 
Mr. Hutson was con- 
post from whence he 
Administration Build- 


Reconversion. 
tuckian, Fred 
Judge Byrnes, 
tinued in that 
returns to the 
ing at USDA. 

3ut it will not be a triumphal en- 
try as far as J. B. is concerned. He 
is too much the philosopher to gloat 
over his victory over his political 
enemies. But no doubt he will sur- 
vey his old haunts where others re- 


jected his advice with a suppressed 
snort to the effect that “so they 
though J. B. wouldn’t be back.” 

Making an address recently to a 
group of apple producers he spoke 
in slow, soft tones much in the man- 
ner of an assured minister telling his 
flock that they must take courage 
in their hour of torment. No great 
orator, Hutson, but a speaker who 
creates confidence. 

If the new food administration suc- 
ceeds, the credit will unquestionably 
go to the man whose name appears 
in neon lights as the secretary but 
to those who see behind the glitter 
of big names it will be known that 
J. B. Hutson was the policy architect 
who planned the success. 

Not so long ago one of the better 
known trade executives in Washing- 
ton in the food industry said that 
Jack Hutson would be worth $100,000 
per year to any one of a number of 
the big food processors. Praise indeed. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Hutson has 
been indifferent to public relations. 
Possibly that was because of his post 
at CCC where he was operating a 
vast trading organization where in- 
formation leaks might spur specula- 
tion. Perhaps in his new job he will 
feel freer to discuss policies with the 
press. 

Another aspect of his character is 
found in reported love of a trade. 
Behind an almost ascetic countenance 
is said to be a keen desire to bargain 
in hope that he will gain a little more 
than he expected. Industry people 
call him ‘Trader’ Hutson with no 
small measure of respect. 





counted for 2.5% of the total acre- 
age. Thatcher and Ceres were the 
most widely grown of the spring 
wheat varieties. 

The acreage of Turkey wheat is de- 


creasing, the survey showed. The 
older variety is being replaced by 
Cheyenne, Nebred and other more 


In 1939, Turkey 
the total wheat 


desirable varieties. 
made up 58% of 
acreage in Nebraska, while in 1944 
it accounted for 43.4% of the total. 
Cheyenne has increased from 1.2% in 
1934 to 22.7% in 1944, while Nebred 
jumped from 0.2% in 1939 to 15.3% 
in 1944. 

The comprehensive wheat research 
program conducted by the Nebraska 
Agricultural Experiment Station has 
been supplemented during the past 
eight years by the activities of the 
commercially sponsored Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Association and 
by approximately 1,000 growers of 
certified seed who are members of 
the association. 
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BRANCHES TO CONSOLIDATE 


New York, N. Y.—Consolidation in- 
to a single company of all of the 
Canadian operations of The Best 
Foods, Inc., is announced here by L. 
G. Blumenschine, president. It will 
be known as The Best Foods (Cana- 
dian), Ltd., and main Canadian offices 
will remain at 75 Hughson Street 
North, Hamilton, Ont. 

The Canadian business was con- 
ducted formerly through three com- 
panies—the Hecker H-O Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., The Best Foods (Canada), 
Ltd., and 2 in 1 Polishes, Ltd. As- 








sets of the latter two companies have 
been transferred to the Hecker H-O 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., whose name has 
been changed to the new company 
title. Manufacturing operations will 
be continued at the three Canadian 


plants—Toronto, Hamilton and Ayr, 
Ont. F. C. Rogers continues as gen- 


eral manager and H. S. Robb as gen- 
eral plant manager of all Canadian 
operations. 
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BEMISTORY WINS AWARDS 

St. Louis, Mo.—In a contest re- 
cently held by the Industrial Press 
Association of Greater St. Louis, Be- 
mistory, the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. em- 
ployee publication, won three of the 
six awards given. The awards were 
won for the best feature story, the 





BLIND FARMERS 


Houston, Texas.—A six-month an- 
imal and poultry husbandry course 
for the blind will be inaugurated next 
fall at Texas A. and M. College, it has 
been announced by J. Howard West, 
Houston, member of the State Com- 
mission for the Blind. After com- 
pletion of training graduates will be 
eligible to receive a loan through the 
Farm Security Administration suf- 
ficient to purchase necessary equip- 
ment to enter the stock or poultry 
raising business. New funds recently 
appropriated for the commission will 
defray costs of Braille text books and 
other necessities. 








best presentation of personals and 
for outstanding industrial journalism. 
Bemistory is a 24-page monthly mag- 
azine published since 1941. It is 
edited by Misses Peggy Englesing 
and Mina Sennott, for the 8,000 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. employees all 
over the country. It is also sent 
regularly to all former Bemis em- 
ployees who are now in the service. 
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BAKING GROUP GOES OVER 
TOP IN N. Y. FUND DRIVE 


New York, N. Y.—Business con- 
cerns and employee groups have con- 
tributed $4,038,297 to the Greater 
New York Fund during its eighth an- 
nual campaign. Chairmen of the 69 
divisions which have reached or 
passed their quotas received “quota 
busters’ certificates,” and included 
Roy E. Tomlinson, president of the 
National Biscuit Co., chairman of the 
baking and baking supplies group; 
Robert Mason of the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association, Inc., 
for the dairy products division; H. J. 
Dahl, a partner of Leval & Co., Inc., 
for the New York Produce Exchange. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CANDIDATE FOR SHERIFF 

Louisville, Ky.—Rees H. Dickson, 
manager of the Kentucky Public Ele- 
vator Co. at Louisville, owned by the 
Early & Daniel Co., has been named 
as a candidate for sheriff. Mr. Dick- 
son was formerly a member of the 
Louisville Bridge Commission, operat- 
ing the municipally owned bridge to 
Indiana. 
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(Continued from page 18.) 


and utilization industry. Many feel 
it is most unfortunate that the mill- 


ing industry did not seize the oppor- 
tunity of associating the fermenta- 
tion industry with it rather than let 
this be done by the chemical in- 


dustry. 
A rather interesting similarity of 


situations exists in the case where 
the petroleum industry is doing most 
extensive research and development 
work on the extraction of petroleum 


products from coal—an opportunity 
that the coal industry has_ been 
| asleep on for many years. 

| The increased interest in indus- 
| 
























trial starches having special charac- 


teristics ‘is another helpful factor; WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 


— 

a by k ae hy h bk eo also, the various types of plastic 

Stea y aKe-s Oop a Its; |} materials that can be derived from FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
grain or its products. Here, again, Any Grade—Any Quantity 
we are able to use secondary mate- 

rials because the quality required 
|| for food is not necessary. 
| 

| 


















pleasant bread personality; 


One hears the statement continu- 
ously that a major criticism of the 
milling industry is its apparent lack 
| of interest in the operations closely 
allied to it. As has been increasing- 

| : : . . a 
That is SUNNY KANSAS ly typical in other American indus- 
tries, the milling industry will find 

that it must concern itself with all 
: of the grain-growing process and 

as you know it, or as you utilization aspects and not just with 

grain milling. The overall situation 
is too interdependent, one phase on | 


will quickly learn to know the other, to allow the successful 
isolation of a single phase. A sin- WHITEG OLD 


| P p . | gle instance at hand is the problem (Standard Patent) 
it when you use it in your that has arisen regarding certain 

wheat types coming on the market 
| in great quantities and not having BIRCHMO NT 
suitable baking characteristics. True, ! 


bakery. this material can be used for other (Short Patent) 


a profitable friend . . . 














a purposes, but even accurate and rapid ° 
ok + identification techniques do not ex- - 
| ist with the resulting rather diffi- ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. && 

cult situation to overcome. This is efits at eehin ttt [ 


only one of the conditions t hat will ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 
inevitably continue to arise until woh 


o e e 
| The Wichita Flour Mills Co, | ge.tee.e¢ ue pees 








Chickasha Milling Co. 











5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage || terests, its willingness to co-oper- 
ate, and its sympathies are con- Cassettes ORPOR ASMA Onble Address 
WwW 2 . . 8 . *“Washita’ 
| I Cc H ITA ” : : K A NSAS cerned. P ; Manufacturers of High-Grade 4 
| In conclusion, we will agree that » Hard Wheat Flour i 
porte 4 Ba ae nie es * oreign and Domestic Trade Solicited cS 
| the milling industry can face the fu Member Milless’ National Peheretion 2 
— : ———____ ture with great confidence as to its i 
———— 








possibilities. The industry has, by 
and large, been generally recognized 


for its good management and this, i ae hy 2 
coupled with an expanded use of Sasnak Flow 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR Pog ge in undoubtedly stabil- -obnig “es 


If the industry could orient itself Runs Mutme Co., Inman, Kan. 


ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES |] 2 i221" 2i0 not tine’ f00 mien 


clusively from products but rather 


ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS from by-products it would travel an 


There is an old saying that the 
HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT alertness of an industry to its poten- 

tialities is inversely proportionate to 
its age. Let this not he said of the BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 







































































Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade milling industry. 

Direct Exporters c 
Evans Milling Co. rT ’ { 9 

HOUSTON MILLING CO INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S.A 00c $ es 

? Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
Houston, Texas WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels S U Pp E R I O R 
QUALITY 
**RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” to Make = Baked Things 
ry — “y is — > the high protein etter 
1412-1414 f Buil wheat district of cen — western Kan- nas 
KANSAS CITY, MO. oS hy Xie Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas Lincoln, Nebraska , 
a 
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WE ARE NOW SELECTING PARTICULARLY GOOD 
FOR CAREFUL, QUALITY MILLERS 
PRANK A. ‘TUE i—_ @ We offer you neatly 60 years of 
Eb BRE ete tet conn pro 
OATS | |B | 
“” ISIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO K A N S A S c I Ks i a TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 





5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 
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“WORRIS ELEVATOR 
~ NORRISGRAIN CD. OPERATORS 


i ANSAS" city. SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
ROUTE OF THE FLYING CROW 


A etete > % 
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NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 




















+” | SANTA FE ELEVATOR “‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


«if DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Co. Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Today & Yesterday 


Sanctijied Bread 


N view of current wastefulness it 

was interesting to hear of the ven- 
eration and sanctity shown to bread 
in some countries. For instance, in 
Greece and in Belgium, it is disre- 
spectful and unworthy to place a loaf 
upside down, and further, in some of 
the rural parts of Belgium a cross 
is made on the bottom of the loaf 
before cutting it for the first time. 

An Arab who eats bread and salt 
with one of his own faith will never 
do him a wrong. If, on some pre- 
text he declines, then he is to be sus- 
pected. 

Again, in Arab countries the bread, 
while having larger pores, is made 
like that in order that it should not 
crumble; no bread, not even a crumb, 
should fall on the floor. Bread is 
sacred and great care is exercised in 
every way so that no one shall tread 
upon it.—National Association Re- 
view, London. 

= = 


all you have. Tomorrow 
and yesterday 
Act today. 


Today is 
is a promissory note, 
is a canceled check. 


Golden Bread 


R. Charles W. Shoppee, who re- 

cently returned to London after 
spending six years in Basle, Switzer- 
land, said he finds himself lingering 
outside bakers’ shops staring at the 
golden bread. Bread in Switzerland 
has been rationed for three years, 
each person receiving just under half 
a pound per day. If a normal white 
loaf were sold in Basle today it 
would cost about $1.25, so high is 
the cost of living. In London it is 
9c per 2 lbs, at which price it has 
been sold the greater part of the 
war. It is unrationed. 


Bread Substitutes 


HERE are few countries which 

do not use bread of some kind. 
Mostly, these non-bread eating coun- 
tries are in rice-eating parts where 
boiled rice is the staple food. 

In countries which are nomadic in 
character and grow no cereals, milk 
seems to take the place of bread 
as the staple food. In Somaliland, 
for instance, camel’s milk, and in 
parts of Central Asia mare’s milk, 
both slightly fermented. 

In Tibet, barley is roasted and 
ground into flour. It is then churned 





athe ieee day,’ * said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
ills, “when me and Peg Leg Green and Red Sawyer 
got together an’ drove up the valley to kind of take 
a slant at the wheat an’ see how she was 

gettin’ on with this here dawgawned dry 

Ai weather, Peg Leg he said it looked pretty 

good to him, like forty bushels or 

more, but Red Sawyer he jes’ bogged 

down an’ allowed ef ever he saw fields 

shot plumb t’ hell, them was it. Well, I 

laughed comin’ back when it turned 

out sly ol’ Peg had a lot of flour sold 

that: he hadn't no wheat to make it 


~sS makin’ him so nervous an’ unsettled he'd takin to fliv- 
verin’ over the hill roads for calmin’ an’ soothin’ exercise.” 











public by the Gaines Dog Research 
Center. The exact percentage of 
males in the U. S. dog population, as 
pointed up by the survey, is 63.6, and 
the average age 4.4 years. Other 
interesting facts brought to light by 
the survey include: There are 1.22 
dogs to the average U. S. dog-owning 
home. On an average rural farm 
families, of course, own more dogs 
than urban families. Farm families 
feed their dogs on an average of 2.3 
times daily, as compared with 1.7 
times a day they are fed in urban 
homes. 


with butter and tea into an emulsion 
and drunk. 

In southern parts of India there is 
a flour confectionery in cake form 
called “appam,’’ and by other names: 
it is almost pure white, but is only 
eaten by the better-off. It is made 
of a batter of rice flour and coconut 
cream, to which is added palm wine 
to act as yeast. The coconut cream 
is made with grated coconut over 
which is poured a little boiling water 
and then squeezed so as to extract 
the cream. It is baked between two 
saucers with embers above and be- 
low. Its consistency is soft and 
spongy like a jelly-fish, and is about 
the same size. 

On the Malabar 


Feeding the Multitude 


UT in Greensburg, Ind., County 

Clerk Earl Woodward rightfully 
kept his hopes high, thinking of the 
biblical loaves of bread and fish 
which fed a multitude, when the 
Office of Price Administration grant- 
ed him only 4 lbs of sugar and 75 
points for meat to feed some 2,268 
election workers. 

He looked dismally at 250 loaves 
of bread and wondered vaguely—but 
hoped for the best. He mailed an in- 
dignant letter to the chairman of the 
OPA and the next week was sent an 
apologetic letter in which was en- 
closed enough coupons for an ade- 
quate number of pounds of sugar, 
not to mention several hundred 
pojnts for special processed food and 
a goodly supply of honest-to-goodness 
beef. 

Said Mr. Woodward: “I knew it 
could happen if I hoped long enough 

and it did with time to spare.” 


coast, the people 
insist on putting sugar into Euro- 
pean’s bread because, in their opin- 
ion, it is too insipid otherwise.—Na- 
tional Association Review, London. 


@ A man out in Illinois stipulated in 
his will that when he died his ashes 
were to be put into a tomato can and 
buried beside the bodies of his two 
pet dogs. Since modern man lives 
largely out of a can he might just as 
well go to Heaven out of one.—Food 


Industries. 
= = = 


Deg Data 


M4t dogs in America’s homes 
4 outnumber females two to one, 
and the average age of all dogs 
is just about four and one half years. 
This was indicated in a recent sur- 
vey of 868 representative homes made 


Common Characteristic 


F the American and Asiatic farm. 

ers have any characteristic jp 
common, it is pride. This occurred 
to me one day just after I had ar. 
rived in India. I was sitting atop 
one of the four towers that surround 
the Taj Mahal, tch-tching the land 
below me. “Oh,” said an English. 
speaking Indian seated next to me 
“but you should see the land in my 
province south of here. This land 
you see is no good.” That sounded 
to me just like an Iowa farmer tell. 
ing a visiting Hottentot in Florida, 
“Say, now, you ought to see the kind 
of land we have up in Iowa!” Sgt. 
Joe Mattes in Successful Farming, 


Dakotas 


These are the fields that in the 
ago, 

unmarked except by some meander- 
ing stream 

with fringe of timber, 
falo 

and Indian stalking, and his camp- 
fire’s gleam. 


long 


knew the buf- 


These are the fields where the path- 

finder came, 

told of acres where the grass 

grew high 

as a man’s shoulder; 
came 

while endless files of wild geese rode 
the sky. 


and 


the surveyor 


These are the fields where once the 
pioneer 

gazed on unnumbered acres to the 
west, 

meeting 
deer, 

setting his 

breast. 


the red man, antelope and 


plow into the _ prairie’s 


These are the fields where tiny ham- 
lets grew, 

circled by harvests, 
and corn. 

These are the fields 
harvest, knew 

locust and blight 
hail cloud-born. 


wheat and rye 


that, ripe for 


drouth-sent and 


Red man and white, bison and deer 
are dust, 
held in the 
plain, 
while history 
trust 
generations 
main. 


vast memorial of the 


holds their elegy in 


but .the fields re- 


for 


Edith Clifton. 
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